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Chapter I 


'introduction 


"It is perhaps natural that psychologists should awaken only slowly 
to the possibility that behavioral processes may be directly observed, 
or that they should only gradually put the older statistical and 
theoretical techniques in their proper perspective. But it is time to 
insist that science does not progress by carefully designed steps 
called "experiments" each of which has a well -defined beginning 
and end. Science is a continuous and often a disorderly and 
accidental process. What the statistician means by the design of 
experiments is a design which yields the kind of data to which his 
techniques are applicable." 


B.F. Skinner, A case history 
in Scientific Method, cumulative 
Record :3 rd ed. New York: 
Appleton- Century -Crofts, 1972, 
P. 122. 






The Present Work 


The present work aimed to do behaviour modifiestion 
of /^iW|throii5li parents. This naturally 

involved parental training and various parental training 
techniques in teaching the parents behaviour modification 
skills. There exists several parental training techniques. 
They had to be experimentally analyzed one at a time. 


There are definite experimental designs uniquely 
befitting for doing experimental analysis of variables. These 
designs are different from " two-and-multi-group outcome type" 
experimental designs. The experimental design relevant to 
the present study was the 'multinle-baseline design' which 
permits enough flexibility in the fabric of the design to 
try out various variables even while the experiment is on- 
go ing and until the target is not achieved. These newer 
designs aim at experimental control on the dependent variable 
rather than statistical control, thereby demonstrating the 
functional relation between the experimental variable and 


the dependent variable. 






The Weed. For the Present Work 


The need Tor the present work arose from two consi¬ 
derations : the practical and the conceptual. 

There are no institutions or schools for the train- 
in g of clu]d/\&ns on the campus of Banarss Hindu 

University. Children are brought to the 'Child Guidance 
Clinic', S . S.Hospital, B.H.U. and the parents are merely 
verbally told what to do. 


After it was resolved that the work had to be done 
in the area of s A search of literature 

revealed that whereas behaviour modification was being used 
in the develoned countries with particularly fruitful results 
in the area of training of the children, 

the research literature in India involving: the 

childrens * training was either full of theoretical 
articles or was dominated by iQ and other kinds of "mental 
testing" efforts without providing direct benefit to the 

pje tter s were written to the various 
important mental health and pow^^-dry/ cMxdd training 
institutions in India and the information gathered was that 
in the name of "parental counselling" , only general and 
vague didactic/verbal lecture was being given to the parents 
of 4k^^-*^ c hildren without any attempt to system¬ 

atically evaluate the impact of suck a type of (verbal 5 





"parental counselling:" on the management skills of the parents, 

and in turn, behaviour changes in the 

children. 


On the other hand, review of international literature 
on and behaviour modification proved to be 

very encouraging. In fact, lately, like other trends in 
operant approach such as 'Experimental Communes 1 for treating 
drug addiction and for serving the emotionally disturbed and 
handicapped, one of the recent "trends or movements in the world 
of behaviour modification is : training parents as co-therapists 
Obvious advantages of parent training are the following ; such 
training saves therapist's time and generalization problem is 
directly by-passed from clinic to home as the parent, not the 
teacher, teaches the child. However, training the parents 
of children could not have come into being 

unless direct behaviour modification had not already come into 
existence. Thus, direct behaviour modification studies form 
the context in which parents of 

have to he trained. Briefly, the studies in this field can 
be divided in four sub-areas namely : 

(-I ) Behaviour modification with children : 

This area covers the direct behaviour modification 
studies with varieties of child problems such as aggression, 
autism, disruptive behaviour, delinquency, drug abuse, 
encopresis, enuresis, hyperactivity, language deficit, 




learning disability, self-injurious behaviour and stuttering 
(e.g. , Bijou, 19^5; G-elfand & Hartmann, 1968; Philips & Ray, 
1980 ; Risley and Baer, 1973 ", Sherman & Baer, 1969 ).^ 

r> 

(2 ) Behaviour modification with subnormal children : 

This area covers the direct behaviour modification 
studies with varieties of aspects of mentally subnormal 
childrens' behaviour, their education and training, such as, 
language training, self-help shills training, toilet beha¬ 
viour training, toothbrushing, janitorial skills, pedestrian 
skills, behaviour suppression of seriously disruptive beha¬ 
viour and self-injurious behaviour (e.g., Azuma, 1972; Barton 
1970; Berkson & Landesmann, 1977; Poster, 1974; Erankel & 
Simmons, 1976; Hung, 1976; Judkins, 1976 ; Minge & Ball, 1967; 
Snyder, Lovitt & Smith, 1975 and Westling & Murden, 1978). 

(3 ) Training parents in behaviour modification ; 

Tne studies in this area are concerned with train¬ 
ing parents as behaviour therapists for their own children 
with a variety of problems, such as, anorexia, stealing, 
school phobia, maladaptive behaviours, aggression, temper 
tantrums, autism, tics and depression (e.g., Becker, 19715 


1. The APA Editorial style of 'Reference citations Bn Text' 
has been followed in this work everywhere for reporting 
multiple citations (APA Publication Manual p.59) i.e., if 
different authors are cited at the same point in text, the 
citations are arranged alphabetically by authors' surnames 
separated by a semicolon, and enclosed, in one pair of 
parentheses . 
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ITaturpTLy, the present investigator found m her¬ 
self i"he r e spo n s ib i 1 i +y to adopt and to transfer the useful 
behpv 1 oura i technology into the Indian setting. A detailed 
review of international journals revealed the encouraging 
scop° of some beneficial practical contribution to the 
ajaadLo^^My tLf'-cyb-^/rJi.cd children and thn in parents m audit ion 
to the conceptual ’■TWi.'hc’ii available on the training of 


dron through their parents 






However, most of the controlled studies in parental 
training of the childrens 1 parents involved 

group comparison type "outcome studies", not at all evaluating 
parental training's impact on the c hi2.d. 

There were found to he very few studies (e.g. , Gladstone h 
Sherman, 1975 - ; Koegel, Glahn & Nieminen, 1978; Koegel, Russo 
& Rincover, 1977 ), doing fine-grain functional analysis of 
various useful components involved in parental training that 
not only better enable the parents to acquire the behaviour 
modification skills but also result into observable, benefi¬ 
cial changes in thp child's behaviour. 

However, in the studies (Gladstone & Sherman, 1975; 
Koegel et al., 1978; Koegel et al., 1977 ), the role of speci¬ 
fic instruction was not studied, nor generalization over a 
long time of follow up was done. These studies reported only 
generalization of behaviour modification skills acquired by 
parents over new child target behaviours. 

There was also felt the conceptual necessity to 
replicate and verify the findings (Gladstone & Sherman, 1975 ; 
Koegel et al., 1978; Koegel et al., 1977 ), on a larger scale 
and in a different culture, population and setting. 

The immediate research objectives of the present 
study were the following ; 




On the service front, the present -work aimed at 


training mothers to become 'behavioural engineers' for their 

i 1 dren so as to become independent of 
the professional behaviour modifier to train their children. 

Terms and Definitions 


Mental Subnormalcy : 

The American Association on Mental Deficiency 
( A A M D ) proposes the following definition of mental 
retardation : "Mental retardation refers to significantly 
sub-average general intellectual ftnctioning existing concu¬ 
rrently with deficits in adaptive behaviour and manifested 
during the developmental period" (Grossman, 1973 j p . 1 1 ). 

Thus, a diagnosis of mental subnormalcJ is based 
on three important variables ; measured IQ, degree of social 

adaptation, and whether the difficulties were early in onset. 

\ 

There has been, a lot of criticism of the global concept of 
"IQ" by Jastak, 1949 (e.e., in Shaffer & Lazarus, 1952...., 
pp.129-133 and pp.l53-l6l). 

Mental subnormalcy is different from Autism i.e. 
conditions of mental illness due to emotional problems . 
Autistic children behave intellectually like mentally sub¬ 
normal children. This is so because they have emotional 
blocks due to which they cannot exercise their true 





intellectual potential; whereas Tredgold (1937, p.4-5) defined 
mental subnormalcy - he called it amentia - as 11 a state of 
incomplete mental development of such a kind and degree that 
the individual is incapable of adapting himself to the normal 
environment of his fellows in such a wav as to maintain exis¬ 
tence independently of supervision, control or external 
support." 

The attempts to classify mental subnorm Icy have 
passed through several staves from idiots, imbeciles and 
feeble-minded or morons to the categories and ranges in terms 
of 10 recognised by the A-AMD, 1962 , i.e., mild mental retarda¬ 
tion (IQ 51-70), moderate mental retardation (IQ 36-50), severe 
mental retardation (IQ 21-35 ), and nrofound mental retardation 
(IQ 20 and below) on way to completely reject the IQ concept 
in favour of Adaptive Behaviour Scales of AAMD (Nihira, lbs ter, 
Shellhaas & leland, 1974). 

Adaptive behaviour has been defined as "the effect¬ 
iveness or degree with which the individual meets the stand¬ 
ards of personal independence and social responsibilitv 
expected of his age and cultural group" (Grossman, l97t ). 

During infancy and early childhood, deficits in adaptive 
behaviour may be reflected In ; 

1. Sensory-Motor skills (turning, creeping, walking, manual 

manipulations ). 




2. Communication skills (social smiling;, gesturing, speaking) 
3 . Self-help skills (eating, dressing, toileting, bathing). 

4 . Socialization (playing imitatively, playing with others 

cooperatively or imparallel depending upon 
age ). 

During childhood and early adolescence, deficits in adaptive 
behaviour may be reflected in : 

1 . Academic learning. 

2. Judgement and reasoning in dealing with the environment. 

3 . Social skills (participation in group activities and 
effective interpersonal relationships). 

In late adolescence and adulthood, deficits in adaptive 
behaviour may be reflected in : 

1. Vocational competence. 

2. Ihmily and social duties. 

The concept of mental subnormalcy as related to 
intelligence has been offered by various workers in the 
field (e,g., Jastak, 1949; Jordan, i966 ), stressing that it 
is a condition as opposed to a disease. In this context, it 
is salutary to note that the proposed draft of Mental Health 
Bill for India excludes mental sub normalcy from the list of 
mental "illness” (Part m of clause 2, page VII of Draft 




Proposal of Mental Health. Bill C.B.-11, No .317 presented in 
the Indian Parliament on Nov.24, 1978} . 

Itard (1932 } and Segrain (1866) related mental sub- 
normalcy to sensatiors. Binet and Simon (l9l6)> Permian and 
Merrill (i 916, 1937 & I960}, Spearman (1927}, Ihurstone (1938) 
and Guilford (-j9 66 ) explained it in terms of Psyoho me tries, 
whereas Piaget (1952 ), followed by his associates Havell 
(1963 ) and Inhelder (1968}, have proposed developmental 
concept of intelligence and hence of mental subnormalcy. 

Hunt ( 1961 }, in the same vein, in his book, 'Inte¬ 
lligence And Experience', explains that intelligence is not 
innately fixed but acquired, contrary to Galton's (1869 ) 
notion of fixed intelligence. There has been development 
(Zigier, 1969 ) vs. defect (Milgram, 1973 ) controversy in the 
theories of mental subnormalcy. Piaget's (1952 ) theory 
encourages workers to appreciate the unique capabilities of 
subnormal persons rather than emphasizing their obvious 
limitations (Robinson & Robinson, 1976 ). 

Training of Mentally Subnormals : 

Mental subnormalcy is a chronic condition. 3he . 
brain (tissues once damaged can never be revived. Adequately 
diagnosed mental subnormalcy is never reversible to age 
average level once the early brain growth spurt period has 




passed. Only with proper training: i.e. through behaviour 
modification the remaining healthy brain tissues can be 
utilized to their maximum capacity and mentally subnormal 
nersons may be taught social skills so that they may develop 
to the highest pos sib le level of social independence. 

It has been demonstrated by tbe researches of 
various pioneers in the education of retardates such as Itard 
(1932 ) and Seguin (1866 ) that mentally subnormal children 
could he enormously improved and can be brought to a very 
much higher level of functioning by training. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that the methods of Seguin (1866 ) were introduced 
into the special education of the mentally subnormal child 
in Italy by Maria Montessori and later applied by her to the 
education of normal children. The Montessori Kindergarten 
is very close in its inspiration to the techniques developed 
by Itard (1932) to treat the Savage of Aveyron. 

Piaget's (1952) theory promises to guide workers 
in planning curricula, suited for children at particular levels 
of intellectual development (Ginsburg and Opper, 1969). His 
work offers clues to the content of remedial programmes that 
constitute the mentally subnormal child's training. Early 
detection enables for possible prevention. By early inter¬ 
vention it is possible to bring the appropriate services to 
the individual and his/her family so that he/she may develop 




to the highest possible level of social independence that 
his/her innate potential -will allow. 

The terms mental subnormalcy/mental retardation/ 
mental deficiency where used in the present work have stood 
for both IQ below 70 and incompetence at social and scholas¬ 
tic adaptation, dependence on family members for his/her own 
bodily needs as noticed and reported by the subject's/patient’s 
parents, plus judged to be mentally subnormal by psychiatrist 
or paediatrician and not having mental iliness as judsred by 
psychiatrist on referral. 

Parent Training Techniques : 

On parent training lies the future of the mentally 
subnormal children. Parental training is important for seve¬ 
ral reasons; 

(i) Because early understanding of the problem by the 

parents and the parents taking active part in training 
will help in achieving the result of training and' 
rehabilitating their mentally subnormal children to the 
point of independent functioning in the society. 

(ii) The ever increasing number of mentally subnormals in 
need of training. The estimated population of the 
mentally retarded in India is about i5 to 16 millions, 
prevalence rate 3^ (Ray, 1976, p.l). Mental retardation 




is a problem that concerns about 6 percent of the popu¬ 
lation (The Hindustan Times, Aug, 20, 1981). 

(iii) The less number of trained professionals to do direct 
training. 

(iv) An inadequate number of appropriate institutions. 

(v) Also, several accounts of the "austere" nature of 

environmental conditions in some institutions for the 
mentally retarded have been provided (Blatt, 1970 ; 

Blat t & Kaplan, 1966; Mac Andrew & Edgerton, 1964). 
Predictions of possible adverse effects that this type 
of impoverished physical and social residential environ¬ 
ment could have on the development of severely and 
profoundly retarded children have been offered (Butter¬ 
field, 1967; Clarke <1 Clarke, 1953; Dentler & Mackler, 
1964 ). Studies that have attempted to compare institu¬ 
tionalized with non-institutionalized children generally 
have favoured the latter (e.g., CSenterwall & Center-wall, 
I960; Earrell, 1956; Pasquale, Boroskin & Ross, 1971). 
Eyman, Tar,1 an and Cassady (1970) and Kaufman (1967) 
found evidence that the acquisition of social behaviour 
and basic self-help skills can be slowed as a result of 
admission to an institutional programme for the mentally 
subnormals. Enriched physical and social environment 
is lacking in residential institutions for mentally 




subnormals (Berkson & Mason, 1964; Davenport & Berkson, 1963; 

Ilavell, 1973; Hut t & Hutt, 1965 ). Data presented by Berkson 

that 

and Mason (1964) indicate ^attempts to modify adaptive and 
mala.daptive behaviour through changes in the social and physi¬ 
cal environment should be directed toward younger profoundly 
retarded individuals before their behaviour is character! zed 
by the paucity of responses and limited interac tion with, 
social and physical stimuli typical of profoundly retarded 
adults reared in an impoverished environment. Spradlin and 
G-irardeatC (1966 ) suggested that adaptive behaviour of modera¬ 
tely and severely retarded individuals might be increased by 
structuring the environment to provide reinforcement for 
behaviour incompatible with maladaptive behaviour. 

One way to achieve an enriched environment that 
requires less expense . and fewer maintenance problems can be; 
training parents through active operant based training prog¬ 
rammes to increase the adaptive behaviours of their subnormal 
child. This approach could become a viable substitute to 
chronic ’'institutionalization” of the mentally subnormal 
child. 

(vi ) Barents are natural guardians of the child and live with 
the child far longer than any trained professional does. 
Parental education along the principles of behaviour 
modification has important preventive aspects because 
parents who are aware of the nature of the control they 




impose on their child's behaviour may be better able to pre¬ 
vent the occurrence of future problems and to promote appro¬ 
priate interpersonal behaviour and teach them new skills to 
become socially independent. 

According to Skinner, (l953, p.6 ) the originator 
of operant approach, - "behaviour is lawful and determined". 
Behaviours of parents and subsequently their mentally sub¬ 
normal childrens' can be changed for positive outcome. This 
has been demonstrated by the Experimental Analysis of Beha¬ 
viour and the field of Applied Behaviour Analysis or Behaviour 
Modification. 

To chance the maladaptive interactional pattern and 
to promote adaptive ones between a parent and his/her mentally 
subnormal child what is needed is a more purposeful utilization 
of the laws of behaviour towards positive /adaptive direction 
which raises an important engineering problem i ,e . with what 
methods/techniques should Hihe parents be trained ? In other 
words, which mode of training parents is useful, namely, 
specific instruction, specific demonstration and/or a combi¬ 
nation of general instruction and specific, instruction. 

The term 'parental training techniques' where used 
in the present work has stood for various methods of trans- 
mittinc the information on behaviour modification skills of 
the mother of the mentally subnormal child, namely, specific 
instruction method, specific demonstration method, and a 




combination of general instructions and. specific instruction; 
the behaviour modification involved were the Operant proce¬ 
dures : the use of discriminatory stimulus (s^), prompts/ 
-priming, shaping, reinforcing consequence and discrete trial. 

Specific instruction and specific demonstration 
methods were compared to determine the relative contributions 
of these training methods to acquire specific intervention 
skills, aiming to teach specified child target task. Whereas 
general instruction plus specific instruction methods were 
implemented to study the mother's ability to generalize the 
acquired skills across (i) different non-taught new child 
target behaviours and (ii) over time i.e., at follow up of 
three months and six months. 

The Ex:-perimental Analysis of Behaviour : 

The Experimental Analysis of Behaviour emerged from 
operant approach of Skinner, (1953 )■ like experimental 
approach it is empirical, deterministic, parsimonious and 
testable. However, in the experimental approach, the 
emphasis is on the experimental variable, rather than on the 
behaviour of the organism. By contrast, "the experimental 
analysis of behaviour" has concentrated relatively more on 
the behaviour (Risley & Baer, 1973 , p.283 ; Skinner, 1972, 
p .297 ). 




It asks what variable can modify or eliminate the 
specified "behaviour. Satisfaction of curiosity per se was 
the main concern of Skinner's (1956 ) controlled laboratory 
experiments. 

The experimental analysts are concerned with causes 
of human behaviour. By discovering and analyzing these causes 
in a scientific manner, behaviour can be predicted, maninula- 
ted and controlled. 

The dependent variable is probability of frequeue," 
or rate of responding as stated by Skinner (1966 ) and Bijou.,, 
Peterson, Harris, Allen and^oAnsi®^ (1969 ) . The task of an 
experimental analysis is to discover all the variables present 
outside the organism of which probability of response is a 
function. The concept of discriminative stimulus (SD) and 
the related notion of stimulus control assign to stimuli a 
different and commonly observable role as independent variable. 
Contingencies of reinforcement are an important feature of the 
independent variable studied in an experimental analysis. 

Ire current behaviour - behaviour maintained by it s effects 
in maximising the reinforcement of subsequent responses - is 
part of the subject matter of experimental analysis. The 
functional relations between independent and dependent varia¬ 
bles is studied in experimental analysis of behaviour. The 
behavioural processes studied in an experimental analysis 
usually consists of changes in probability or rate of response 




as a function of manipulated, variables. The changes are 
followed in real time rather than from trial to trial. The 
changes are never studied according to apriorJ-hypothesis i.e. 

0 preconceived "experimental design" as R.A,Fisher (1947 ) 
used that term. The usual practice is to construct an expe¬ 
rimental space in which stimuli, responses and reinforcers 
are inter-related in a set of contingencies. The contingen¬ 
cies depend in part on the behaviour which the organism brings 
to the experiment. The number of organisms studied is much 
smaller than in AN0VA multi group designs, hut the length of 
time during which any organism is observed is much greater. 

The experimental control of variables is emphasized rather 
than a later evaluation of their importance by means of 
statistical analysis. Thus, the experimental analysis of 
behaviour dispenses with theories of any sort by proceeding 
to fiT|d nut The behaviour reported in the experimental 
analysis of behaviour is that of single individuals; it is 
not the statistical product of an "average organism". It 
favours 'the empirico-inductive procedure of research, and 
not the hypotheticcnieductive * (BijoU; 1970, p.65 ). In choos¬ 
ing stimuli, responses and reinforcers appropriate to the 
species being studied, the experimental analyst eliminates 
the sources of many species differences (Skinner, 1972, p.156), 

Thpre have been various criticisms against this 
approach, such as, that it is oversimplified and ignores 




important facts, that a few obvious exceptions demonstrate 
that i?ts formulations cannot possibly be adequate, that' it 
was not about organisms but about rats, and very small croup 
of rats at that. How could one be sure that rats, let alone 
animals of other species, would behave in the same way ? 

Also, the use of animals in the "Experimental Analysis Of 
Behaviour" approach meets with the objection that there is 
an essential map between man and other animals, and that 
results of one can not be extrapolated to the other. 

The shortcomings and exceptions are being accounted 
for in time with the advancing discoveries made in the expe¬ 
rimental analysis of behaviour approach. It is a science 
in progress . The early stages of other sciences were similar 
and are not dismissed because they were not complete. Boyle 's 
law, as originally stated, was quite inadequate and had to be 
changed as other variables were considered and as more exact 
measures were taken. It was not discarded, however, it was 
simply qualified and extended. Science advances from the 
simple to the complex; it is constantly concerned with whether 
the processes and laws discovered at one stage are adequate 
for the next. Moreover, the basic processes between man and 
other animals are not necessarily different. Darwin (1859 ) 
challenged the practice of segregation in which man set him¬ 
self firmly apart from the animals. Darwin's challenge has 
been further strengthened by the discipline of Ethology; the 
study of organisms in their natural-habitats. Evidence 




pothered through naturalistic observation indicates that 
evolutionary processes (evolution refers to those changes m 
species that occur very gradually over long time spans through 
natural selection for survival value) modify both the physical 
and behavioural attributes of organisms. The prominent etho¬ 
logists, Huxley (1964), Lorenz (1965 ) and Tinbergen (1953) 
explained these issues and found similarity in 'occurrence of 
a repeatable unit' to 'unit releasers'. The entire repertoire 
of an individual and species exists prior to ontogenic and 
phylogenic selections hut only in the form of minimal units. 

Thus, useful similarities have been demonstrated 
over a fairly -wide range of species. The fact is that methods 
first developed for the study of lower organisms, as well as 
the concepts and principles arising from that study, have been 
successfully applied to human behaviour, both in a basic 
analysis and in many technological applications. 

In the present work, the term 'Experimental Analysis 
Of Behaviour' where used, has stood for experimental analysis 
of various parental training techniques, without any apriori- 
hypothesis, 2 to find out the functional relations between the 
independent variable (i.e. the parental training technique, 


2, A 'flow-chart', (Appendix -1. ) was prepared before the 

study started, wherein the various parental training 
techniques were enlisted aiming to help mothers acquire 
behaviour modification skills. 




namely, specific instruction method, specific demonstration 
method, and a combination of general instruction and specific 
instruction method) and the dependent variable (i.e. mother's 
skills/practices of training her mentally subnormal child). 

The focus has been relatively more on teaching the 
mothers certain key behaviour modification skills and record¬ 
ing changes in mother's response /behaviour as a function of 
manipulated variables. The changes in the child's specified 
target behaviours have also been studied to serve as the 
validity check on the skills acquired by the mother. 

The Study 1, systematically analyzed the components 
respective effectiveness using the multiple baseline design 
across mother's behaviours. Whereas in Study 2, multiple 
baseline design across subjects/mothers was used to assess 
the relative contlhutions of various parent training techni¬ 
ques aiming to teach the mothers the five components of 
behavioural engineering, namely; S0, prompts/priming, shaping, 
reinforcing consequence and discrete trial. 

Applied Behaviour Analysis /Behaviour Modification 

Scientific analysis gives birth to technology. The 
term Applied Behaviour Analysis also called Behaviour Modifi¬ 
cation/Behavioural Technology/Behavioural "Engineering is a 
systematic application of the principles and paradigm s derived 
from experimental psychology including learning and conditioning 





and the "experimental analysis of behaviour" approach, for 
the purpose of alleviation of human suffering, particularly 
emotional and behavioural, to ameliorate unedaptive behaviours, 
and to promote adaptation to the environment. 

The term "Applied Behavioural Analysis" has two 
connotations : one connotation of the term behavioural analy¬ 
sis is identification of antecedent stimuli triggering the 
behaviour ■which in the clinical setting happens to be unadan- 
tive behaviour. Methods used here are direct behavioural 
observations, psychophysio logical monitoring, self-recording 
in vivo, anamnestic interview, self-moni toring e.er., "SUB" 
(Wolpe, 1973 , p.120 ). 

The second connotation of "Applied Behavioural 
Analysis" is the social utility, application of methodology 
and discoveries of experimental analysis of behaviour as 
typified in the journal, "Journal of Applied Behaviour 
Analysis, (JABA editorial policy, "The Journal Of Applied 
Behavior Analysis is primarily for the original publication 
of reports of experimental research involving applications 
of the experimental analysis of behavior to problems of 
social importance"), and championed by the Society for 
’Experimental Analysis Of Behavior'. It involves direct 
observation and manipulatory analysis of functional relations 
existing between the behaviour and contingencies consequent 
thereupon in natural habitat. The methods used in such a 




behav ioural analysis is behavioural observation and r^o ’uinp 
us inv, for example, time semolina- techninues. 

Certain uniaue characteristics have become attached 
to "Applied Behavioral Analysis" approach as it has had to 
take the laboratory based "Experimental Analysis of Behaviour" 
approach to socially relevant settings and issues in natural 
open habitat e.ev, nursary schools, homes for the handicapped, 
chronic -wards of mental hospitals, prisons, and even daily 
social interactions within families. 

One important result of Applied Behaviour Analysis 
approach due to its emphasis on applied aspect and natural 
social habitat, has been that the experimental/behavioural 
psychologist has come nearer to ethologist. 

The second unique characteristic, partly forced 
upon it by the practical exigencies of the complexities 
involved in open field settings such as the Child-Outdance 
Clinies and homes of children, is the invention of certain 
newer experimental designs which provide much needed flexi¬ 
bility for experimental manipulation or trial and error in 
the sense of exploration without sacrificing the experimental 
rigour and controls. Thus, a new research strategy called 
the "Experimental analysis of single cases", is being increas¬ 
ingly exployed in behaviour modification research studies. 
These newer singlecase experimental designs are in fact many ; 
the reversal design or ABAB, the withdrawal or BAB, the 




multiple schedule design (stimulus discrimination), tn® multi¬ 
ple baseline design (response eerier = 1 iza tion), th° c ''i r J "''lit 
schedule design, the changing or iter ian design, as '"all ns 
several variations and combinations thereof (e.g., B^ar, b’nlf 
8 Rislejr, 1968 ; Hersen & Barlow, 1976; Kazdin, 1979 ; In i tc-m- 
berg, 1973 ; Risley & Wolf, 1972). 

The advantages and relative merits of single subject 
designs vis-a-vis two and/or multi group designs have been 
adequately covered elsewhere (Campbell & Stanley, 196-1; 

Chass an, 1967; and Sidman, i960). 

Briefly stated, the advantages of single-crse mani¬ 
pulatory investigations are : feasibili ty to control the 
application and withdrawal of independent variable, to control 
secondary variation and to record the dependent variable more 
precisely (Hersen and Barlow, 1976 ). Bergin and Strupn (1972' 
demonstrated the limitations of the group comparison approach/ 
design to applied problems in their extensive review of 
psychotherapy research. These difficulties, or objections, 
which tend to limit the usefulness of a group eomuarison 
approach in applied research, can be classified under five 
headings : (l) ethical objection-s, ( 2 ) practical problems in 
collecting large number of patients/cases, ( 3 ) averaging of 

results over the group, ( 4 ) generality of findings, and 
(5) inter-subj ec t variability . 

Thus, the datum here is what is observed, is mani¬ 
fest, or phenotypical; not what is inferred, or latent or 




multi-ole schedule dpRimi (stimulus discrimination), the multi¬ 
ple baseline design (.response s-enerf] iza tion), the concurrent 
schedule design, the changing eriterian design, as well as 
several variations and combinations thereof (e.g. , Baer, Wolf 
i~ Risley, 1968; Herspn & Barlow, 1976; Kazdin, 1973 5 Loiten— 
berff, 1973; Risley w olf, 1972). 

The advantages and relative merits of single subject 
designs vis-a-vis two and/or multi group designs have been 
adequately covered elsewhere (Campbell & Stanley, 1963; 
dhassan, 1967; and Sidman, i960). 

Briefly stated, the advantages of single-case mani¬ 
pulatory investigations are : feasibility to control the 
application and withdrawal of independent variable, 00 control 
secondary variation and to record the dependent variable more 
-precisely (Hersen and Barlow, 1976 ). Bergin and Strupp (1972 ), 
demonstrated the limitations of the group comparison approach/ 
design to applied problems in their extensive review of 
psychotherapy research. These difficulties, or objections, 
which tend to limit the usefulness of a group comparison 
approach in applied research, can be classified under five 
headings : (l) ethical objections, ( 2 ) practical problems in 
collecting large number of patients/cases, ( 3 ) averaging of 

results over the group, ( 4 ) generality of findings, and 
(5 ) inter-sub 3 ec t variability. 

Thus, the datum here is what is observed, is mani¬ 
fest, or phenotypical; not what is inferred, or latent or 




o-pno typical. Sma'l i ch-nffes in many subjects ere not urupH;/ 


con s id erp d _ nt in s in el “-subject approach, '"’i r 'r c a n 

visibly large , significant (socially significant, not statis¬ 
tically) charges in ev-n a fpw subjects or even one subject, 
usually are cons 10 ered important. G-eneralit^ of r -::ct across 
subjects through replication is important, but intersubject 
generality is considered apart from the magnitude of change 
(Kazdin, 1973 5 Lei tenber g, 1973 5 Risley ti Baer, 1973; Sic inner 
1966 ). 

Thus, one of the major weaknesses of traditions! 
group designs is th^t results are often renorted as averages, 
and such other "summer y" statistics which describe only the 
group and not any real individual within it. Statistics is 
rarely, if ever, in evidence in Single-Case designs as 11 the 
effect of an intervention may be obfuscated with statistical 
analysis" (Skinner, 1956 _hcfe^-_ Hersen & Barlow, 1976, 
p.269 ). Researchers involved in single-case experimentation 
are less inclined to conduct descriptive studies; they are 
in favour of intensive ( ’Case 1 ) rather than extensive ( 'survey 
oriented') research, they are inclined towards ideographic 
( 'singular izing 1 ) science rather than nomothetic ('generali¬ 
zing ' ) scie nee . 

In functional designs of behaviour modification, 
as against factorial designs, there is no use of control 
group (Townsend, 1953, p.83 ). hi the former, the values of 





quantity tively changed and concomi— 


independent variable are 
tant changes ere nr i-.mJ in deoenaent variable. These observa¬ 
tions demonstrate tie functional relationship between the two 
variables and hence it is called 'functional design'. The 
question in this deiian is the relptionshin between the 
independent variable and the dependent variable. This design 
scores high on internal validity. By repeated replications 
of the observations on the same case the relationship is 
established as against few observations on many cases in 
factorial multi-group designs whereupon the design is weak 
in internal validity, thereby not establishing or establish¬ 
ing: at best, doubtful relationship between the independent 
and the dependent variables . This aspect has also been 
stressed elsewhere (e.e., Kazdin, 1975, 1976; Wolre, 1977 ^. 

The term Behaviour Modification/Behavioural Engin¬ 
eering/Applied Behaviour Analysis where used in the present 
work have stood for operant conditio nine procedures particu¬ 
larly consisting of the following components ; 

D 

(1 ) S (Biscriminative Stimulus^ 

In practice, the discriminative stimulus (SD* is 
defined as the verbal instructions issued by the mother to 
the child. In the present work, the correct discriminatory 
stimulus in the form of verbal instruction/command to the 
child, was the one which was issued after securing eye-contact 
with the child, was discriminable i.e. uttered clearly and 




was brief ana stood rii stinct/apart from any thine else that 
tir 3 mother said, vsr -.pnropria te to the task, was c o ns j, start, 
that is topographically the game on any subsequent repetitions 

(2 ) Prompts 

Prompting refers to ‘excite to action 1 , ’suggesting 1 
’helping out’ and ’reminding ’ . It literally connotes ’encou¬ 
ragement of a prompt appearance of behaviour which already 
exist in some strength’ (Skinner, 1968). Prompts are also 
provided as a means of helping the child to make responses 
he/she has not made before . The type of prompts used in the 
present study depeno^d on the degree of the help needed by 
tbe child e.g., elicitation, and physical assistance involved 
a lot of help. Modelling and verbal prompting procedures 
involved less help. The correct prompts were defined as 
those which were effective in evoking the correct response 
in the child and were given if the correct response was not 
spontaneously emited by the subject within five seconds of 
the S D . 

(3 ) Shaping (response differentiation) 

Shaping is defined as building a response by 
reinforcing successive approximations to a desired response. 
The correct shaping procedure involved the follcwing steps ; 
pinpointing the target behaviour desired from the child which 
was to begin with, beyond the child’s reach; breaking the 




■target behaviour inio small steps, the first step be in" easy 
for the subject to .-..nplete. In the beainnina of the sequence 
of steps, each one r,i the steps when successfully completed 
’•'as to be rewarded, but later on, gradually, the reward was 
to be delivered at gradually increasing grouping of stars. 

This procedure was to be continued until only the completed 
tarvet response could be, as a whole, reinforced. 

(4) Consequences 

The child's behaviour operates, or has sn effect, 
on the environment i.e. Child's behaviour affects mother's 
oehavlour and the mother reacts in a certain way which is 
called consequence. The mother was deemed to provide a conse¬ 
quence correctly if she immediately, that is, within three 
seconds since the child's response, delivered the consequence. 
A consequence which increases or strengthenes the behaviour 
preceding it, is, by definition, a reinforcing consequence. 

The mother was to deliver the consequences contingently i.e, 
a reinforcing consequence only for child's correct response 
and non-re inforcing consequence for the child's incorrect 
response. The consequences were to be unambiguous, consis¬ 
tent and chosen carefully s o "that they were relevant/effective 
i.e. the child would work for obtaining it. The reinforcing 
conseque nees/rewards were to .be faded out by the parent on 
subsequent trials of emission of the same target behaviour. 




A discrete trial is defined a.s each small attempt 
at teaching the child bavins a distinct beginning; and a 
distinct end with som 3 fixed intertrisl interval on "no 
training” . A correct trial began with the mother's delivery 
of an S' 0 and ended with the mother's delivery of the reward 
contingent upon the desired (ultimate), non-prompted target 
behaviour. Thus, within the period of a single trial there 
could be many smaller steps or attempts of shaping and prompt¬ 
ings towards the final goal of non-prompted target-behaviour. 

The Term Generalization and J m nortance_Of_Reseaxch_In 
Generalization 


The importance of research in the phenomenon of 
generalization can not be over emphasized. In fact, failure 
at therapeutic generalization is one of the great problems 
of therapy. 

The present study focused not simply on mothers' 
acquisition of certain key behaviour modification skills to 
teach specific child target behaviour to the subject but also 
aimed at evaluating the generalizability of the operant skills 
acquired by the mothers. In "the present study, generalization 
was defined in terms of mothers' ability to draw up programmes 
and train their mentally subnormal child independently without 
the therapist's guidance. 






The criterion for generalization over time and 
across different chilo target behaviours, was that the mother 
under study successfully taught three successive target 
behaviours to her mentally subnormal child/subject without 
any further training* to her from the therapist, suggesting 
that the mother not only succeeded at teaching her child the 
specific child-target behaviours but had acquired a genera¬ 
lized skill in operant training whereby she could nolV train 
her child/subject new as-yet-un tried target behaviours i.e. 
the mother was now functioning as a therapist herself, 

The term "Generalization over time" meant main¬ 
tenance of the learnt skill by the mother over three and 
six monthly follow ups, whereas, "Generalization across 
different child target behaviours'’ meant that the mother 
could successfully teach three successive, ever new target 
behaviours to her child, without any further guidance/help 
to her from the therapist. 




Chapter II 


Review of Literature 


"We must first prepare, a foundation for the whole, a complete and 
accurate natural and experimental history. We must not imagine or 
invent, but discover the acts and properties of nature". 


Sir Francis Bacon, 1620 





r, !j-= cornra S3 01 the p s "ct -vr T_-r jci'P 
op on -11 of these 

Behav iour Mod ifi c? tion, Parental Training, and Me nip 11 
Subnormals, But such an ambition would obviously cc v 
millions of pages, for, the literature ~r Behaviour 1 > 
cation/Applied Behaviour Analysis/Behsvioural 3ngin:- £_ l 
"lone h p s grown + o non-compassable limits ’-'ith at V f 
international journals exclusively devotee, to the licit, . j 
B ehaviour Modifies tion/Therapy (The Behaviour Researc.i es 
Therapy, Behaviour Therapy, Journal of Behaviour iber; j." - 
Bxperimentsl Psychiatry, and Journal of Applied Behsvio -r 
Analysis - in that order of their chronological origin). 
Pikoff (i9P0) has reported that, ,f a computer search of 
Psychological Abstracts for publications linking behavior? 
applications and children uncovered some 700 references in 
the period 1967-1979 alone. 11 Thus, it is evident trot he 
field of behaviour modification ^-'ith children is gro 1, m 
cast and has become vary extensive. 

The focus of the present enspter, thereto 'c . i 
parental training techniques. After briefly survey inr fee 




■’.v' lr rpo>i done in + he cl ( i ) l i. j'j i; 1 

,n 1 y - ' - - .1 1 1 , ■■ - v. - ,1 C ( p 'j ( , - r_ - V t :_r, , 

jr "’'inn ’ ■ \'d m, ^ <1 i"- 3 1 1 j subnormal ^hilt ten, th c ‘ v orao 1 .' 

’‘uoi?,- '.i^g bj iinre^i - it , < v 1 °.’ in rener"! '.’igi 

. nii.'i'-i-.c ip tr? c1 1 j = -,_’pn+ research , . ?j .f pub] inbeu 1 

i=r e.p of parent?! training in the context of men tell;, . 0 - 
nornisli?, wi+h brief description of the tasks, su'upmt: . 
independent end dependent variables ana results 01 
paper. 

(1 ) Behaviour Modification with children in genera l. 

Behaviour modifiestion has been discussed os ~r> 
alternative to traditional forms of child therapy (-teed " ", 
19^1 ; Bandura, 196-1 ; Grossberg, 1 964 ! Ross, 19M ! Glim'' 1 '' '-nb 
Krasner, 1065; Betterson, l97l), and has been demonstrab r 
with virtually all child l ’diagnostic 11 categories (Brown, 
1S70), suggesting its overall applicability to children’s 
behaviour problems. However, such demonstrations reported 
through about 1967 were mainly limited to single subject 
descriptive case studies usually dealing with clearly- 
delineated single problem behaviours. Therapy was liwitea 
to clinic and hospital settings, had little or no lolls’.' up 
era lacked important controls (Russo, 1964! Breger and 
Mtt' 1 auvh, 196 b; Patterson and Brodsky, iQ 66 ; Gelfanc o 
Hartmann, 196 ft; Leff, 196°). 




However, in the ins -1 accede, Deti^viour p.i i J " 

^ l i;ui Q f ’'iTti improved rps°^rch assigns mu " ettnmj i‘ 
b'-en reported in various research articles =ra u 1 - ig 7 ■ 

of literature have ? F p?area covering varieties or Jiui u 
problems, for evcainpl' 3 , a a; grass ion (Adams, 1975J 5 " r . 'ir ). 

g no rex la nervosa (Bhanji & Thompson, 1974 ), as thus (luk, i>au, 
1975 ), autism (Akiyama, 1977; Osrr, Binkoff, Kolo pin si ; > 

Bddy, 1977; Seller, 197&, Green, 1972; Helm, 1976; Ho: .1, 
firestone, Era mine and Lunlop, 1974; lichstein & Schrcio. t ■' . 
1976; lovaas, 1974; Margolies, 1977; Rincover & Ho-- 1 . ' l| Y5'- 
Schreihman, 1975 ), thumbsucking (Knight & McKenzie, 157- 1 
hyperactivity (Ayllon, layman & Kandel, 1975; Brundeyy. fore¬ 
hand & ciminero , 1977; Prout, 1977 ; McPherson, 1977 ), " ■'. ; ron 

(Corbett, 1975 ), in class room setting (Altman & Lin :or. 1571; 
lanaher, 1974; fbrness, 1970; Hayes, 1976; Jenson, 1978; LitoW 
& Pumroy, 1975; McGee, Kauffman* Nussen, 1977; McLaughlin, 
1974 5 McLaughlin & Scott, 1976; O'Leary & Brahman, 1971 5 
Strain, Cooke & Apolloni, 1976; Wildman & Wildma.n, 1975; 
Wiiiett & Winkler, 1972; Workman & Hector, 1978), Contingency 
management (Birnhrauer, 197i; Luke & Sulzer-Azaroff, 19(5), 
de linquency (Davidson & Seidman, 1974; Ste jhens, 1975 ), urug 
abuse (Volpe, 1977 ), e ncopresis (Johnson & Yen Bou'gondien, 
1977 ), enuresis (Doleys, 1977 ; Morgan, 1978; Williams, 1574), 
language training (Bloom, 1975 »* Oarmody, 1975; Garcia -> Le 
Haven, i974 ; Paquet & Malcuit, 1975; Wehman, 1977 ), learni ng 
disabilities (Fewman, Deitchman & Newman, 1975 ), SeiLfrhe.lL' 





(Spelling & Murden, 197 b), self-injury (Corbett, 197‘? ; 

Johnson <A Baumeister, 197 Q ; Smoley, 1971 ), Stuth,-:'- 
( Tncham cc Andrews, 1973! Senders, 1970). 

In fact, the field of behaviour modifies ti or ' ’ "h 
children consists of so large a literature that a secern'’ ey 
literature of review articles has emerged. As a point of 
reference for the overview of the field, the following review 
articles are suggested : G-elfand and Hartmann ( 1968 ); Fawlicki 
(197 0 ); and Phillips and Ra.y (l9B0). 

(2 ) Behaviour Modification with the mentally subnorm al 
children/per sons . 

An extensive research has been carried, out in the 
area of direct behaviour modification with mentally subnormals. 
Emphasis of research has been on education and training of 
the mentally sub-normals to improve their social adaptation. 
Inverse areas of training have been reported in the research 
articles and reviews of literature, all involving the mentally 
subnormals e.g., control of aggression (Birnbrauer, 19 C 8; 
Bostow & Bailey, 1969; Dietz & Repp, 1973; Plummer, Baer £: 

Le Blanc, 1977; Repp & Deitz, 1974 ), toilet training (Azrin, 
Bugle & O'Brien, 1971; Azrin & Fox, 1971 ; Mahoney, Fan 
Wegenen & Meyerson, 1971; Osarchuk, 1973! Siegel, 1977 ), 
too thbrushing (Horner & Keilits, 1975 ), monetary skills 
(Lowe & Ouvo, 1976; Miller, Ouvo & Borakove, 1977; 'Peace, 




Cuvo & Criswell, 1977 ), pedestrian skills (lege, Iwn rr . 
t ! e°r, 197"), language training (Barton, 1970; 

; Guess, i9?9 J Guess, Sailoc, In be- 
ford A Baer, 196 R; Hun?, 197^; Mekeyno! as , 1969; iiiftjfpuau&x. 
,^kw.»Rk*x H Skijerseax, Snycier, Lovitt & Smith, 1979; 

Wheeler & T ' r islo cki, 1977 ), aixseixaiixg «.fc«X£«fcypy k 

Wa»»iavski.* * 88 ® Social responses (Panda a. Lynch, 1971; 
Reiss, 1974! Whitman, Mer curio & Oaponigri, 1970), l-lefire 
naming (Stephens, Pear, Wray and. Jackson, 1975 ), Imitation 
training (Garcia, 1976; Garcia & Trujillo, 1977; Martin, 

1972; ^hitman, Zakaras and Ghardos, 197 1 ), eliminating self- 
injurious behaviour ( Corbet b, 1975; Corte, ’"oil »: Log 1 -'. 1 - 
1971; Prankel & Simmons, 1976; Lovaas & Simmons, 19 C 9). 
training in self-help skills (Minge & Ball, 1967), Me'-l-time 
be.haviour (O'Brien, Bugle & Azrin, 1972 ), Janitorial skills 
(Cuvo, Leaf & Borakove, 197 s). 

The following review articles have appeared m 
various psychological journals. Aauma, (1972 ); Bates sno. 
Wehman (l977 ); Berkson and La ndesman-Dwyer (1977 ) ; 5bsfer 
(l974 ); Perlman and Stober (l97^)> Reiss (1574 ) & nd Westling 
and Mur den (197=0 all in the area of behaviour modification 
with the mentally subnormal children/pe rsons. 

(3 ) Training Parents In Behaviour Modification . 

Parent training in behaviour modification is a 
young field with two thirds of the x-esearch done since 




19^ P - (9o o tinll, i97h). It is part oi the larger crer o ; 

■ i ,:1 in c bphfv iovr a -pa Tyn i n ( In e r , lfF ol±' « Itiele; . 

Training parents as behaviour therapists for rnc c r 
ohiXcir Q r is a recent dev elopcen t omorsms u-ce t:i= -_g ctcnr- 
fcic application of 1earrine principles, and is one of In¬ 
fest growing; areas of clinical intervention (Irscisuo, l' : 77; 
Guerney, 19^9; O'Dell, 1974 ). 

In fact, now, practice of Behaviour Therapy/ 
Behaviour Modifleation in West Europe (West Germany 5no 
Austria ) has split into two main trends (Singh, 1331 - 
rarnonal communication) : The off ic°-tssec. approach, "r" 
the community-oriented approach. The Vienese practice oi 
behaviour thera py/behav iour modification is o if ica -or&z u . 
fee-oriented physician-like approach perhaps because pcycnic- 
trists dominate the behaviour therapy field in Vienna. hie 
Styrean approach (Graz and neighbouring areas, also Munich), 
due to the dominance of Isychologis ts there in the field of 
behaviour modification/therapy, on the other hand, is that 
the "practitioner 1 ' goes to the community/client much like a 
social worker or social engineer. It is this latter trend, 
the Community approach in the delivery of behaviour therapy/ 
moo ifica tion service which is becoming increasingly popular 
in the recent literature of Behaviour Therapy/3ehaviour 
Modification partly because more psychologists than pc c n r— 
+ risfs adhere to it - and there are more psychologists tnsn 




Trychfp+dets in +he field of Behaviour Therapy (refer tozvccr 
ship Lire c to ey of AABT ?rd Ro e ter nl jUnicPl f c l Iqt- m / 
Behavior Therapy fr Her. Soc. ) nao also Because this fM .„ ro-c-lj 
has certain acven-i-e g e s r Q j-he central public and the,'--,>-- 
this approach is gaining public support. Tnis epproecu - die 
Community approach - is, moreover, uniquely suited to to* 
special needs of the illiterate masses of the overpopulated 
developing countries. The essential feature of Oonu.iu-i ty 
spproach is de -mys tif ica tion of technological advances mu 
training the family members themselves to solve their own 
rroblsme including the health-related problems. 


Parent training approach attempts to overcome r.orne 
ma <jor limitations of traditional child psychotherapy, which 
is seen x as an essentially "artificial" situation, occupying 
only a small portion of the patient's/child's life and 
possibly only having incidental relation to it (Grazier©, 
196 ?). The therapist operating in an isolated office might 
never directly observe parent child interaction in its natural 
environment (Hawkins, Peterson, Schweid & Bijou, 1966 ) or 
the behaviour which brings the child to the clinician (e.g., 
anorexia, stealing, school phobia, which are per ionic ana. 
rarely occur during therapy contact; Russo, 1964 ). The 
therapist, not knowing relevant environmental details, may 
tend to give so technical or general suggestions, that 
parents, teachers and even other therapists are unable 'to 




Sorer 103 font n 


t'orr. 1 ^: th^re irr l 'o .vn ra ei f i n b'^revimir. Sorer ps cento o 
T ! elre^u "'-'i 1 unM;! 1 - I ' , '> co; r vi'b t l" n^unnor. o i = diet; _•-■■ 

chi ]6 (Grsoiano, 10-7), r^ce-i v~ little practical -mi i dare: 
1 roii' ■♦'he therapis -1- av,. find ro i= ,> Lin , ‘ 01 their ih-T i- ■: 


of he 1 pi ^sr 0 ?^ , rage c'tc (’folia no, lS ,l .' : 

Ia J -terso v ’, i'c T ' T c a 1, Hawk ion &■ Phelps, l9f7). Peine (ll'hj) 
notes that most of a child’s behaviour is me in to. ire u y- i l s 
effects upon the "np+ursl environment and can be most oil- ?- 
tively modified by changing the 2 'e i nforcing continsenc 101 
sujpliec by the social agents who live with tne chili . 

,T1 hu? , this Community nr parent "foatnine approach at'sui-ee 
that : ( J ) a child 's malauap tive behaviour has b-en foqu. ; l 
in his natural environment and can best be change u b,, wcii- 
fyinsr +b c t environment; and ( 2 ) the maintenance of newly 
developed adaptive behaviour also depends upon sue cessia - ' 
modification in the natural environment. If the natural 
environment is not modified, new, adaptive behaviour deve¬ 
loped in clinic may be extinguished at home and malaaapxive 
behaviour which has been extinguished or in some way decreased 
in clinic may be reinstated at home. Therefore, as concluded 
by n>'Leary, O'Leary & Becker (iS ,c 7, p.133 )> 11 - • -the direct 
reroification of children's behaviour by parents under s 
clinician's guidance, would seem to be a very useful approach." 
The technology of behaviour modification has provided printer 
access to the natural environments of children than ever 
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e-~ents in. tbs direc 1- control m 1 the exile's n? "u rsl i. .m- 
mrnt, Fire assert tho + behpv ioarp] goals should be do t ■ cv i n e 
b,y the parents. 

Tr 1 addition t-o the need for empirical research 1 n 
the el fec+iveness of narent-training approaches, attrnti.cr 
should be directed to a careful ex a miration of the 1? Is^s- 
tiors for eventual preventive mental health programmes t . ; . 
actively training potential clients to be future pro hie r 
solvers r?ther then future service seekers (Walder, Jobcu. 
Breiter, harmsrf OrneJohnson & Pavey, l97l) has clear 
preventive implications. 

Thus, the trend towards the increasing use of 
parents as change agents for their children was given 
impetus by persompower shortages in the mental health ueld s 
revised service delivery approaches, and the new uses o-l 
r.n n-pj-Q xe ss io na Is and paraprofess ionals (Reisinger, Ora -■ 
fra neia , 1 31 c ). In particular behavioural approaches i-o 

child treatment have emphasized the need to train social 
r ro n '■ p; ^ especially pa r p n t s. in the c h il d 1 s ns tur a 1 e nv ii o n— 
meet in order to bring about durable, gener al! ze d chan., -s m 
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Jr- o + c r ‘ 1 ” ' ) u' ■>'. ' r i o j r"i c s r ti’U*' c r. 1 1 ^ ~ ■* _ • 

nece nsa ry for parent'- to h~come effective cnaoge e.-rts. 

jrr?rit_ Ita tning_Hanupils : Since the publication of irtte- ,r -or 

and bullion's original v-i oor -i 
divine ’ ,T i fn Jhlldr 0 ^ in l9 rQ - - rd ^'a mi lies J /97/ . u'-mrlK 

for p aronio and for pro fees locals v'ho train parsnzs .ini Lee 1 ' 1 
produced ?*■ an ir)cr? G . c .ii n re te by b rhav iour = lly o_i- 
authors seeking to meet +he needs of tbs growing ounDev Oj 
consumers of these materials. Some of ttie publication: 
been aimed at parents in general (Alvorc , 1975! sud ^eclzer, 
1571 ) while others have been intended for use as rending 
material for parents seeking specific professional guidance. 
Some manuals focus on normal children, whereas many of them 
have as their targets children with varying behavioural end 
developmental problems. ibpies of the manuals range from 
general rearing of children to teaching of specific shills 
such as toileting (Asrin & Ibxx, 1977 ). A more race" t 
envelopment is the publication of manuals for proxe goto: mis 
md psrpprofeGsiomls + o train parents , to help their ovn 
problem children (c.r., Eat torso - - 1 , Reic, Jones Ion.---'-', 
-'575). Iigse manuals usually provide extensive da a or 1 y ^io rs 





i pi'ocscLTrfi for s j j t?ira t i c c ’ , 3?espf']?i''T nl a rent J j lj 
’Ti'ojpot^n: a m mr lr :^-r?5 '-ion, , i > - „ - <- n. L 
■'■^chnol o ~r oj p:-fp r '■: training. Some >:<- un =n s casci "be 
'.of h'i'f tij p?ren bo ir ?mvpc , 'while 1 ^nif j — 3 s —; r 

J ^c-i vie u c l family ooiF^too ;lmicel s, .ro?c'j. 


Barrel snd forth (-117 8) have surveyed. t'ler_ 

and Ve-C. o»ru*co»4. Tr^n^-sdi 

parent-tre ining manualstbe evaluated by conducting t" 1 i 
research to determine ^he ir usefulness mo efficacy i v 
training parents. 


i; r 1 


Parent training has focused -crime rily on op:urur 
methods, with very few papers reporting rajor use 0. f 1 in¬ 
dent-based techniques. Mow re r (795 a ) worked on eirur: 0 ' * 
using electric hell end pad technique for enuresis. Nm: 
study has historical importance in the field of Be ir.vicar 
"lierapy. ID.eleon ana Mandell (l966 ) used an electric respon¬ 
dent conditioning device with functionally enure tic children. 
Parent training was minimal, consisting only of record¬ 
keeping of bedwetting and instructions in the daily use of 
the apparatus to condition chilaren to awaken on iull-bl cuc.it 
cues. Both frequency and severity of beawetting were most 
effectively and quickly reduced with the cond itio ning uevice . 
Lovibund ( n g - 4 ) f and llement (l970 a f b ) used the responaent 
model . However these studies c p mc at g time when Behaviour 
"lier°py had ^ust been invented and as such even simple 




\o ■''? vi tbnu+ n .<, hi,? rtf 1 control; 


i, ,a rr n n e tr ° J_ 


-i "< i --rj ■ 1 ■*“9 j - 


3 J- u u i '■- a i tu nl7 iT'’ j?r+s in q.i i-_ r 

^:V'iqu a - cover => r?n^ o i /_ ^ro .h ei 

ijiforYc p+ion rp prn 3 0 16 S . 'T'"-? ’tlb-irS V^r 130 ? 1 Q • - ' ,- 

c in^rr io'“’s of ( i ) the ?n& comlexi ty of h iP.;c ".""'1 

involvement (2 ) "the level of knowledge and sophistica “i oi 
Ln Tearrtog theory principles acquired by the parent ; i' 

( 3 ) the level of jfvor and soph 1 s^ice tion of the nof". 1 ■. ;; 
employed. The programmes reported m the published a no 
unpublished li t°r n ture vary from elecaer tery co^tiiu-n u 
management for simple presenting complaints (e.g. Willi..,:;', 
-1959 > Strsughan, 19^4 > Wolan ana Pence, 1970; G-re, smno, 1971 
therein, the extent of parental involvement was minimal &ru 
brief), to complex behaviour modification programmes lor 
severe multiple behaviour problems (e.g. T ' T alder, Cohen o. 
Pastors, 1967 » Patterson, Cobb & Ray, 197&). 

Within these papers, parental involvement varies 
from carrying out strictly defined instructions vi hi lit le 
or no systematic learning required, to participation os s. 
co-therapist in observation, behavioural analysis, progvamue 
planning, and carrying out the treatment plan. 

Papers by Sloane, Johnston e,rd EijoU- (l9 : "7); ’‘'olz, 
rtisley and Uses (19^4 )j Wolf, iiisley, Johnston, Harris ' nd 





’ (I0 r 7 ) r'Tid Hereof (11-70, p, i , uc"-l - i fh ■ ,,, : n . - 

‘ "" ,T ’ t lit f r -■ I;' 1 ■_» 1 1 " "r r ,, L'n ■" ;■ ! j fU- - 7 —,-z ■■ , 

i rnfil7?D'p ' v ''C' o 7 _ - r ' cnT o ~ie r 1 soph 1 ' + f c n t" ir, '7-.’, y 
,^i ,T i r,, ;r r-’ir :!':’ 1 bo r fh.- L.-" hi ir.f , ro reuv 

rj ■' 'lOS 1 J th p z.-PP i.Q ' nr *1 -~ n C. f' P ! " 1 +0 1 - , 

2 ‘or 4 'io r, e 01 1 ro ■''re mme s n + home e^c ver^ o,~t req 1 

raster general be ■irvournl pcinclpales. The major criwb, L: 
of these studies ’•?s thet they did rot report data bey 0 it 
defer iptfo ^3, and it is difficult to assess the uegrae to 
which the change ir parental coles cid, m fact, rffeci ole 
chi 1 dre n . 

Hie studies conducted by bus so (l9 c 4 )■ 1,r sl. T .L ^-p, '-); 
Holland (l9^9)» trailer, Pearson, Beicovici r-na .Lie: '?,); 

T 'L.gner ( 1 9 b R) aieo have methodological weaknesses, repo^ L : i 
no formal data, no methods for evaluating the effects of 
treatment, little detail about the actual parent training 
procedures, no attempts to assess reliability of the parents' 
observation and fe 1 " formal follow-ups. 

The studies reported by Allen and Harris 
Peine (l9 < 9), teilcerger, Sampen and Sloene (l968), O'lesi;, 

0'leary and Becker (19^7 ) dealt with serious clinical problems. 
Although these Tapers have successfully combined metcccnli- 
gic P l rivour, parental responsibility and treatment w i in ir 
the ns turs 1 environment in treating serious problems, the 






T-i'_ 1 -itc q+m r 1 U ?hp ,’■= t’-'C 1'-a ponriblli I', i , 

I II ■'iri n.T r, V\|_ -.y -'lij'3 '-1 n . ijcj-yr-' . a a H 

tt’p rcfOT-+iri1ly 1 i ir, i a to the j. i‘n b -1 em ? at he^d. ?i-„ _, 0 
'•ir.'r a J ~ t- "ichi rg g^ner 31 or i no i cl ;? •'nc compet-w 

II r 1 i.itu• i r 1 1 .c r mO'\ LTiuj , t.n,- ; 

‘-reining wps still pr ima ril j thera peutlc ana not pr:v.-. 

tor parents sirrply carried out specified progra me.? .-1 
they had. little to co with planning programmes . Ale :, 
failed to include a folio 1 " up, hence it is not c 1 - 7 j 7_~i i 
trained the parents were to maintain the behaviour 
their ovti, or +o deal wt+h new problems arising in the h 

The stuay by Hawkins, Peterson, Scbweia sti or] 
(l9 r d) utilized higher levels of controlled mettoc-o 1 o . 
reliability end validity checks as well as a greater de jr 
of parent training employing baseline measures, multiple 
observers and reverse] to baseline procedures, Hbvevec, 
parents still were not " Go-therapists" , and they die not 
receive adequate training to enable them to formulate ana 
carry out programmes independently. 

Spurred by early successes, other studies - ^ 7 

+ o include multiple problem behaviours (Patterson & -Brace 
Pn( =, pppgg programmes dealing with groups that iu.;.c 
, & rent training approach (lindsley, 1 S 6 6 ; Mrs , iS70). 
ii’oirpmmed instruction methods (Patterson, FicHesl, hawLi"* 




r, 1 r.=5 


n'r .pp r'vnfio i-‘~> 1 


Ti ^ a r u r o ir.e T1 
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1 ° '7 ). 


t. 7;,-t-? o 

<„ 'Ci ’i r vj^ 7.[ ( ‘ p p M’j ;’ 1 '“|‘i’ “ 7 ' 0 1 - 1 ’ ' " „ ^ IJ 9 1 r ' _ 

■wnre tried i Jemal , im-.n , Killer L v: r. r 


gp pc. -n J -^ hr-v° '"nl' 1 L i C i spcoi fif 1 b •■."■'’V 1 ' ■ T" ■ - 

ri-^pn v>bo ms^b labelled ? n ’ v n jp damp goo \.Ia tt= r ■ j ', 

^' T v-i^^ j «_p £z ~ T r i Lr n t, ^ cm h j 3 pT 7Inver, idoma ti .. j^o r m < ^ . 'i ' _■ r . 
re ter dec (’elder, Cohen, Breit^r, Pastor, Eirs :h b In ' >v ■ 1 m, 
19^9 0) autistic ( 1,r e tzei , Baker, Roney <f Mar tin, 19''- ■ 

19 ^ 0 ; Mathis, 197 1 ), psycho tic (G-ardrer, Pearson, Jr- • r .■ c 
6: Bricker, 19*18) end. school phobic (Patterson, 19-;- ). 

v ehler, v inkel, Peterson ana Morrison (lS9) me 
hphler (i9 c 9) discussed five boys whose severe "olio ' "nr" 1" 
behaviour was modified. Tt has been demonstrated ,,..01 c 
variety of problems, form in? ?n entire « syndrome" of beh&/i- 
ours , can be simultaneously modified. 

Patterson and Brodsky (1966 ) reported a case study 
of a boy who had long standing problems of screaming <*, citing 
aggression, enuresis, frequent kicking and biting 0 die-c.. 

By modifying +he behaviours of the persons who im, . c c 
-w x +h the bq v and teaching them reward and extinction - 
cm res, the researchers were able to successfully re due.- , - t - 
child’s undesirable behaviours in two weeks to a rate nJ, t 
ip rjQg+ q +>iap children. C'ther experimenters have ~ 

specific types of behaviour problems. Patterson, Cb~m 




' 1 F l ^ (h c ' 7 .^ i "hf'V'r n l" *t"rM "^n l --.y ^"1 d ’ pq C’ilJ?9 g *70 ; 1 ] ' r 1 .^n 

1 j 1 ” "< ■’’! I.T 1 1 '" 1 1 r f r' 1 * ’ Y r 1 <n • p ' , ' ,_ *i ■> , *r*o 1 i . , 

\. - 1 — ~ a J -*> 

r n(i purr:? (l'p rr ' 1 ) pm 1 1 (ipfQ) h'-vn ce n l+ "roPi ;-j i 

- >i-t b -.>br-+ -+-v-jr— ^r] 1 (i ->\p »iy r ET eyno rouio" 

Sp^cinc child :?pPvionr° nociijieti ■?!'•" : . • r_>j,i- , 

- 5 -L 12.1 7 l 3 ZZ-lHlllZ C* 5 e-n, 19^5; Puraroy Fumroy , 1975,’, % 

O 1 * tantrum behaviour ( v ill iams, 199' }, wi U: d;:r" ig>p 

be b^v iour (All on, Hart, Buell, Harris and Wo IP ? - 1915 ), 

aggressive behaviour (7eilberger et si., 19^9), sill?ir .g 
fjo-iting (O'Leary, O'Leary & Becker, 19^7), as veil oc ; 

?! ‘ is L, if everyday 'mrie rroblem!' (-V1.1, te"ln , b 1 ,1 -r. 

-risf, Jones 0 ; Bobertsoh, 1972; Lirdsley, 1900; A^ue-L . V,'7 j). 
-Icy evei, due ^0 expending 1 iter? +ur ? , no lir t cri ■•- _■ “-t ~ 
live of research conducted in this area. 

Some studies have presented data suggesting rela¬ 
tionships between parent characteristics (types of parents) 
and successful parent training, e.g., Selzinger et ol.(l97o) 
reported, parent success relating to educational level , 
ir te 11 lg e nee and particularly reading ability . Brain trig was 
based primarily on verbal learning of behavioural principles. 

Fa J . ter son et al. (l972 ) found training co~:e nueau- 
cateo lov'er soc io—e co nom ic parents to be difficult bee? use 
o: their l=>ck of even the most rudimentary child nr. *f ..mei t 
■mis and Low availability of re irforcers. Working V'i'u 
V* rents without spouses, or ’"orking in homes with pt.rente 1 
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r '' c + ino than v ’ere f h e ir counterpartc. However, olhei 
(Eirsch o; ’“'alder, 19^9; l'-ira, 1970) h”v? not founu a _ ,Ia r.o 
ship between parents ecucation, intelligence or rocoec mi 
1 ov^l ana trRirim success. These letter studies, n d'a - > cue. 
(greet teaching; of parent oehnviours ano mi ^ im izea ve re a I 
> s rnin2. 


Some studies formally screened psycho tics l 1 '...- 
l T iltz, 19^9 ). lat^ersor (19^5 ) se r/ea hi,? tre^r ■ -nr 
techniques tor pernors who showed no obvious signs of l "" t 
logy. Bernal et si. (1972, p.25 ) achieved some imrual 
success in training a '’highly unstable divorced boroerline 
psychotic mother" but reported difficulty a.fter a few sessions 
when her "personality problems" sabotaged the success. 

Individual parert characteristics have oeen four. a. 
to interact with types of training techniques to rur h.er 
increase diversity (3-elf sod et el., 199s). Bernal et el. 
(.19^8) concluuea + h?t individually tailored programimj are 
needed to deal with this variability. 




'Tt.-n ‘-i^Tvi---tivr ig-'i- ,:r? hf dr^'n guo 1 ' ' 1 

_ c + | ■''rc' 1 in if- 1 " i v c . ( i ) 

l^ncnin- r f.proncl^f s om •? i irn ( > c necessitate ora hi 1 , 1 , , p- 

i fi T‘on+o (g j j:'~c r ' r ~ nCT ‘ we : ■ +l i rz t o n o h on i actual lj_i.-'‘ , ■“ 

i z*~ Tin ’ _ "i fi}oi''o r vo '■ v"iii'ii-i' r’m-s +0 ro ■ •- 

-. 0131 , 1 +g i+j ci i.ii Qgr range nf par- , ' n ts (C'lell, 1974 )- 

training ?ppro?ches that have been repo:~e<- e:i f _- 
ji'ro of T?nups vs individual training, Vc Icier et . (, v ) 

c’~- +e 'jo rir.eo ■'"lirre bFnic tj pes of approaches in tr^ 1 r. 1 1 ■ _ 
carents ■' (a ) educational groups, (b ) individual co if c- 
h’ore end. (c ) controlled l"sr v iur °i'V Icorj^^ta. f 11 ! . .' 1 . ■ 

( 1972 ) c-ncucted p?ren+ .groups under vfnat they csllec. r - 
•'re ■' co nerve iescljin^ model. 1 ' Older inv esti p tors . cj 1 r 
Tnup experiences ss part of their training proirr: :e x, 

iig?^ Rose, 19^9). Hovever, some groups included a purse or 
individual training (Patterson et al. , 1972; Peine, 1971 ; 

Ss]linger et al. , 197 0 j Walder et al. , 1969 )- Indiviuut 1 
consultations have been conduc ted without seeing tne target 
child (Johnson, l97i; Madsen, 19^5 ). Where parents need 
specific + ra ini ns for specific problems, individual consur- 
tptions provide, the needed supervision on a one to one oasis 
(Earns 1 et al., i9^ q ; Patterson et al. , 1972 ). Mira (ih/") 
cape r tea in a summary of ^2 esses that individual .r^o u 10 n t 
required 2 . 1 hours of professional time to achieve . - - 1 -’ 

wVi0v.ppg group tr° 3 tmer t averaged 3 -9 nour.- pc- j. 
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he ing fre quo r.+ly used ano i.s the most effect] vp tea m hr,g 
appro sell. 

'h'o of the major variations in approrchao ho injec¬ 
tion o f content to be taught to par°nts are : Tfea 0 ' 1 ]■ • kmv- 
ledge of behaviour modification on a verbal level, ~ro teaching 
rn.tual be’ipvioucnl ok ill 5 . haerse areas also vfl’ u ' 1 te "hrm- 
selves on whether they attempt to teach skills for ;c"errl 
child mnnpgamert application or for specific problems. 

Many parents have been trained on. a verbal :rsis m 
the basic concepts of behaviour modification and social learn¬ 
ing theory (tSJBfeew* <8SGU Patterson et al., 19 72; Peine, 1972 ), 
Some parents have been trained in verbal understanding of more 
specific techniques. Parents have been taught the rules of 
a token economy' system (Alvord, 1971 ) or specific steps ror 
toilet training' a child (Madsen, 1965). Many of the re^orueci 
case s+udies consist of the thex’spist offering the parent 
specific verbal advice that the parent is to internalize era 
1 a ter + rsnefer the skills into actual behaviours (Allen d 
Harris, 1 936; kahler, 1969; leilberger et si., 1968). Anotner 
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h" T 'C' =i sn-iip ( 1 t.'=p l’3 ^ "1., 1 / r 7 ) ,v, llri c- ~ r4 IK: ( 

e f p \ . , -1972 ), °nd bead-phone c mrec iior? . 


One of the ijiq ^ i - success i'ullj- used tacr nyi.; 
has b^en reuortrci is 11 nine el ing" ’"'Inch involves the 
ter 6“lions !ra +1 n rr the behaviours t j a i sr°rt is ‘‘o ^ _v l : __ 
(Johnson ^ Broi"^, 19^9 ; iat+arson c- Bpodslpy, i9'"; -V. . 


I9' c 9; 3be”.ien < -* -u;, 19^9; Strou/n-n, 190 , 4 ;. 1. : 

of this "i-ocelinT" approach ip c°llea "behavioural rer:: '.-cl" 
in vjhich the parent practices the oe saviours to oe ueeu uinier 
direct supervision of the experimenter before si plying t 1£ -' 

+0 the child (Gi ttlema n, 1965 ; Johnson, i97i; Rose, 15'"S )- 
Bernal (19^9 ), Bernal et. ai., ( 1 972 ), and Johnson (l97i) hr ye 
used videotapes in order to give parents more explicit focus 
on their behaviour. Some experimenters combined many 01 these 
techniques. Bose (19^9 ) used interviews, lectures, lrdivicucl 
ins true tio r, discussion, behavioural home assigrioonrs , model¬ 
ing, behavioural cehe-rssl and contracts with the pa an s. 


been to 
be "b*'e e» T) 


One major contribution 01 studies in tnis arcs. -&s 
empricalldemonstrate the functional rel- 'io 
parental cor , ti r| mencies and. child behaviour. -h-.s 
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Tv n ruubfr or reports re~J le^ed uv berko" 1 '' r 1 

"rfl’i ^’'Q (i°7 2 ), TCP tu a no (1977 Johnson arc Us ts (pi. 

privj") iclf 1 ( 197 9 ), i w?s t igators biv? core] uciau bust bo vtjuu 

parent trPiling is en effective intervertior. for ahili-'er. 

'-'o ’’over, much j ” the mse^rcb V ? no + i rcorpor °t~cL n. _ i r 

cesign f*?tux*=s ( ''MksexX £**$2£0( Km %jf Fore band ^ Atke-i'. 

IrPli'iir), i r j7 P ’; K UrU'W-W 
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in these s+udies, the following lacunae existed. : (l) '--tv 

procedures used to teach trainees to apply behavioural toe 

ques were not described completely, precluding their & i&l' u 

(ii ) Hie studies lacked experimental controls that would 

demonstrate convincingly that changes m trainee oehsvlour 

were due to exposure to specific training procedures, 1'i.c 

most common experimental design among these studies nas 

the rove psp q design (Baer, Wni t_ rL Hi sl ej , 19^*0, ru ■ i . 
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p hi e I'Rnsurap of verara"! 1" el :. -^ j .* ! vmpnc? bv tve re ■ v - 
o : „„nt r To e : i ceessiul treatm ; 1 - 

r>vo:rremme , ore mus t be e n r c r r 3 c t-b of least three ;, ‘jo_- 

re eel ts : first, the initial f=cqui3i~3on 01 a uehav'.oo 

■jVcricTo ; second, the ’rano rpli^f t-jn teat ch ? v-n 3 re - re 1 ---,^” 

outside the treatment arid third, the maintenance 3 I ' r 'C-ZZ 
ever time in settings outside treatment (Beer, h 7 o! x o- diet.- 1 ,), 
l 9 r R; Bandura, 19^9, 197^). General 1 nation of trainee -jlrrlls 
cor'id also be demonstrated by shoving that alter trair'rr • ?z 
completed, the trainee could teach the same child different 
responses i.e. generalization of skills across different 
c^i^d target behaviours, Generalization end maintenance ^ 
not occur na+urally without special intervention, 11 Genera¬ 
lization must be programmed rather than expected or lamented" 
(Baer, Wolf & Risley, 1968 , p. 17 ). 

A few investigators have attempted to analyze train¬ 
ing procedures used either to teach initial acquisition ox 
behaviour-modification techniques (Bricker, Morgan & Grahov; ski, 
1972; Brown, Montgomery & Barclay, l969» Gooper, Thomson c~ 

Baer, 1970; Herbert & Baer, 1972 ), or to maintain behavioural 
skills already developed through previous training (Katz, 
Johnson & Gelfand, 1972; Banyon, Boozer & Morris, 1970). 

Hone of these investigations, however, attempted to demons¬ 
trate that trainees acquired generalized skills as a resale 
of training. 
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^he .successful sppli ca tion o f behaviour-mo cif i.cr 
te chniques in homes . classrooms, anti : re titutio nal set I.Lmr 
lies s+irnulated interest in the experiment'1 analysis of pro se¬ 
cure? that might be used to teach parents, teachers, ani o mere 
to apply hiose techniques J ~h eraseIve s. 

Experimental analysis of parent training procedures 
for teaching behaviour modification techniques has Cojuseu on 
the effects of verbal instructions (e.g., Oossairv st . 

1973; Fats, Johnson, & Gelfand, 1972 ) and feedback (looi-cr. 
Thomson & Baer, 1970; Panyan et, al. , 1970; Parson., or, 
o 1 ' Bear, 1974; Quilitch, 1975 ). The studies of verbs' v:r ac¬ 
tions indicate that simply telling teachers, for example, m 
pay attention to desired classroom behaviour is no t 13: 1 to 
induce them to do it or to continue doing it, unless imuec-.o te 
re inforce me nt or feedback is provided for their ties tree perfor¬ 
mance. Feedback or knowledge of results can be effective f or 
the initial training of behaviour-mod if ica tion skills (e._., 

Go ope r et.al., 1970), as well as for improvement and mainte¬ 
nance (e.g., Panyan et al., 1970). Modeling is often one of 
several components of behavioural training pro gramn e a 
Glads+one & Sherman, 1975; Ringer, 1973 5 We/tzel, 157CJ e-.u 
training programmes for psychotherapists (e.g., Finns,";, 1‘ -3; 
Strupp 'a Jerkins, I9f3 ), but analysis of its independent 
effect on specific trainee responses has received little 
One study (Gladstone a Spencer, 1977 ) soU'LL 


a + t e -n ei 0 ri, 




to evaluate the effects of model's demonstration ol' res onse — 
contingent praise or the praise of live mental 
counsellors while they conducted. hygiene training sessions 
vi+h severely retarded children. The limitation of this o~uey 
i as that it did not evaluate whether the counsellor's shill 
m contingently praising correct hygiene responses unproved 
tho se responses or not, 

In recent years, attempts have been made to evaluate 
parent training techniques (e.g. Loleys, foster 1 Oartelli, 
157^; Koegel & Rincover, 1977 ). In the study conducted by 
Loleys, et.al., 197^, a- group parent training programme ’ts 
applied in an analog situation to five mothers of learning 
disabled children to assess its effect upon three classes 
of verbal responses i.e. reinforcements, commands and ques¬ 
tions. The training was conducted m two phases. Hie first 
phase, lecture-role-playing, employed written materials, 
lectures and roleplaying as training techniques. The second 
phase, feedback, utilized post-interaction feedback from 
experimenters, self recording from audiotapes and recording 
of other parent child interactions. Behavioural measures 
after the first phase showed small changes from baseline, 
while the same measures taken after the feedback purse revea¬ 
led significant differences for each of the target behaviours, 
lehavioural changes observed at the end of training were 
maintained over a 3 ° we^k follow up;, The results EUggcs ^ 




that although other training techniques mRy increase pr rental 
knrv»l edge of ho’’’ to respond, inline air be feedback orb ecIj.- 
recor-dieg n.pen’ v-~ ce ssary to ensure the acquisition a - tucse 
J?^SpO ^SSF 

Kb, 3 (l97 r ) found video tapec modeling couplec, .th 
roleplayin^ to he superior to either a written press rtetion 
or a lecture hut not superior to videotaped modeling alone. 

Pi analog an, Adams and Ibm&iand (i979 ) found videotaped mod-ling 
superior to written presentation with lecture and relcp.Ving 
falling in between these methods in effectiveness. O'Leij, 
fahoney, Horton, and turner (l979) 2 nd C’Lell, Kru~, 0 1 Q - in 
ana Kpsnetz (l9«0 a) found videotaped moceling coupled v; jli 
a brief live individual check out to he superior to 1 Lv 
modeling combined with roleplayed rehearsal. They also sound 
■^he videotape alone to he superior to the written merusl. 
Other presentations they compared., such as written manual 
plus brief individual check out, audiotape, audiotape plus 
brief individual, check out and live modeling with rehearsal 
fell intermediately in effectiveness between the written 
manual and videotaped modeling presentations. However, 

0 'hell, Krug, Patterson, and Paustman (i9 80 b) could not 
replicate these differences in treatment methods when train¬ 
ing included a written take-home manual for all parent-'. 

These studies had a variety of shortcomings. die 
(197*0 study assessed only in-clinic, short-Lerru P cj - 1 ^ 




skill chn nge s t Is an audio taped analogue outcome measure, 

The S'ls-meLsen et si. , (l979 ) s tuay mixed the media aspect of 
the study by having a question and answer period lor all 
groups 3 nd did not assess tb e details of the parent skill or 
outcome measure. The O'Dell et al. , (1979 ; 1930 a) siuuies 

did not include long-term, in—home measures or observe b oth 
the parents and their children. 1-Ton.e of the above stucies, 
except O'Dell et al. (l9SO b), included materials for in-home 
training; and none attempted to assess outcome in terms of 
changes in the child's behaviour. 

Study eorcluc+ed by Koegel et al. (i977J, aimec to 
assess and train teachers in the generalized use of behaviour 
modification with autistic children. However, the training 
procedure was a package involving the use of modeling, feea- 
back, and training manuals. The limitation of this study 
was that it did not do a. component analysis and as such, it 
can not he held with conviction which components did/didn't 
contribute to the results. It has been suggested that a 
component analysis of this or a,ny other parent/teacher 
training programme might lead to interesting results (uandu] 
1S76; Kasdirt & Moyer, 1976 ). It is possible that certain 
components influence acquisition of the techniques ana o ti e 
influence generalization . 

One such study (Koegel, Glahn & Nieminen, 1978; 
using autistic children was reported doing fine-grain 




functional analysis of various useful components irvnlveu in 
rarental training techniques that not only showed ci j-j c - 
uess m terms of the parents (of autis+ic children) requiring 
the behaviour rrocifico+io^ skills but also beneiicir] charges 
in the child's (autistic) behaviour. Ho 1 ’U=v=r, in th' - c men , 
the role of specific instruction was not studied, nor genera¬ 
lization over a Ions iime of follow up was done • onlj genera¬ 
lization of behaviour modification skills acquired by parents 
over new child target behaviours was studied in this article. 


Summary Of The Literature Review? : 


It is evicent from the above review of libe -’ r ' hire 
that the general field of training parents in behaviour modi¬ 
fication with varieties of child problems has become wery 
expanded and advanced as regards implementation of teci—oologj 
and methodology. however, the following research areas are 
worth further research ; 


(l) Further research should be carried out to see whether 

programmes thst emphasize actual behavioural learning ano. 
tailored programmes are able to produce results in ^ 
wider range of parents as compared to verbal learning 
approaches ? 


(2) lUrther work should be conducted to 
measures of generalized performance 


demons tea te r .-liable 


tT' 1 ">ee c 




repul t of +rairing °crona dl f foreut child target behaviours 
end over 1 . at follow up. 

( 3 ) Research should be carried out to find out whether verbal 
instruct! or- °]nr° is ruf i oi-> rt foe trainin'? or im-c-c •* i.t 
rei-*-iorc»Tnen+ a^c/or feedback should be coupled *- it! it 
for the initial training of behaviour modifies tier. 

(4 ) Whether modeling is more effective than verbal instruc¬ 
tion for training psychotherapists. More attention Should 
be given i> analysis of its independent effect on sue pi lie 
trainee responses. 

(5) Further research is needed to find out which com.O'irnbs 
of parental training influence acquisition of x he h i pi¬ 
ques end. which influence generalization. 

( 6 ) Researches should aim at finding out the role of specific 
instruction in parent training. Also, generalization 
over a long time of follow up should be further studied. 

Training Parents of Mentally Subnormal Children As Behaviour 

Ko dlfj er s . 


Despite the increasing use o.f behaviour mo dixies- 
+ion techniques, experimental demonstrations of effective 
programmes +0 teach behaviour modification skills "to tie 
Parents of m entally subnormal children are scarce. An 
effective training programme consists of accomplishing s~ 




le^st two things. Firs ' 1 , teach a person to use specific 
procedures to modify/i^sch behaviour that He or she couju. 
not teach before training. Second., establish a set of shills 
sufftcieu+ly General to alio 1 ' 1 ' the person to teach different 
b(?h°vtours +o different people/children. 

A number of shiuies published in the last decade 
in general, leave little doubt that parents, school ’ tee chers, 
ward attendants and o + hers can successfully use behaviour- 
modification procedures when supervised dy experienced ueua- 
vioural engineers (e.m., Hose, 1S74 5 Batson, 1972; Vstsoe. 
Gardner & Senders, i c 7 i ) The primary purpose of these 
studies, however, was + to analyze the training procedures 
themselves, hut to show that people other than experienced 
behavioural engineers could use the techniques successfully. 
These studies did not demonstrate that particular Training 
progedures changed trainee behaviour or that trainees acquired 
generalized skills as a result of training, Only one study 
(Gladstone & Sherman. 1975 ) evaluated whether a. set of train.— 
ing procedures consisting of video-taped modeling, rehearsal 
and corrective feedback would teach persons in use behaviour 
modification techniques he teach a retarded child. The study 
a] Po examined whether a person trained to apply specific 
+ echniques to teach one child a particular response, could 
apply the same technic ues f"o teach a difj-erent chile a aiffe 
1 V-T.+ response v- i thou ' further professional help. However, 





the limitations of this study was that it did not ?T' _ '--to 
how general were +1 'e repertoires that the trainees dc-v 11 c el 
i.e. generalization "cross several child behaviours/child 
target tasks and generalization over time i.e. follow Up, 

The second limitation of +he study vp? that it die :o: ; '?lyze 
the separate effectiveness of the individual component:: or 
the training package : J_ h? vidotape, rehearsal, arc. c _ :\l native 
feedback and praise. In the interest of developing a ore 
economical training programme, it would be important ~o :rcw 
the minimum necessary combination of training technique. that 
could not only produce acquisition of critical behavicr 
modification skills in the parent but also produce ge/ura Iizec. 
skill in the parent so as to enable him/her to teach 1 /.:r 
mentally subnormal child ever new tasks without pro re.- e torsi 
help. Practically st^teu, the question that needs +q he 
answered is * which parent training technique is relatively 
more economic, efficient and least expensive in terms of 
professional time required vis-a-vis the immediate and long¬ 
term results from the patient's and his/her family's viewpoint. 

Review of Literature In India 

The problem of mental subnormalcy is increasing 
wi+h the growth of the population, particularly m Ire is 
wherein q factors such rs illiteracy, superstitious, 

m-> pc nwcpp+iQ-pg p bou + men + a"i sub^ormalcy, lack of expropriate 




services for mentally sub no irasls i.e. training institutions 
rr? prevalent sio° by the major pro clem of o -ill- ''ion 


explosion'. The figures of incidence of M.R. in Indio 
about *5 to i c millions, prevalence rate 3* (Ray, Yj'( r 




= rr i a me s o j_ 
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of ire hi 


mnlcy fit the precise moment of marriage, are still ickv.ii 
pl-ce, due +o lack of information in public in general. 'The 
mentally subnormals should infect he sterilized to stop tne 
average rational T.Q. from sliding down (Singh Kauai us. 
1980 ). 


Mental subro rn Q lcy is rot exclusively a i-c '.on ■„ 
problem. It is, in fact overwhelmingly an educationsr. 
psychological and social problem. "The 11 treatment" nr vae 
mentally subnormals is stimulation and education from c.ie 
earliest possible moment +o develop to the possible utmost, 
their limited potential. Mental ability grows when nourished 
by love, care and appropriate training. lb check any further 
deterioration from neglect, the parents of mentally subnormals 
have +o be incorporated in the trs Ining o f mentally subnormals, 
especially + he parents of young subnormal children since 
in belli gence can he sharply affected in the environment of 
the child (even the men-‘-ally subnormal child) during tne 
early childhood i.°, +h-' first fk? formative years, is 

cevoin of' stimulation. 




Respite the crucial need for improving the the tic 
condition of the through parental train¬ 

ing, not much work ’ppeprs to have keen done in this area in 
Indio. Hie procedure that '"as usect by the present investi¬ 
gator to survey in T rdie was as follows : ( 1 ) let’rrs were 
written to the various important mental health and 

training institutions, (ii) some of these 
institutions were visited, (iii) personally talked with 
other professionals, and the present investigator also 
attended the 'First Combined Asian Regional And Commonwealth 
Congress For the Scientific Study Of Mental lefioienc;,' ' held 
at Bangalore, India from May 4 to 8, l9 R 1. Ihe overall 
information gained regarding the state of service provided 
to the India could be summarized e.a 

follows : In most insti+utions/centres, the parental train¬ 
ing of parents of the s being done but 

by verbal means only and the format is didactic lecture 
ad.dressed to a group of parents as a whole; the substance 
of these lectures was general, global, sometimes vague. 

Thus., in our child guidance clinic, the parents were either 


vr aires of inet i+v J --‘ o /centres are oei^g pur lo.-w; ly cxeS'-uea 
he re. 




men+ally retarded. The parents of mentally re tardea. 2 ■ tlcren 
can form themselves into groups. These groups 21 ~ -t r ~g 

discuss the problems that come up !~o them and thus ■ \;i. j ir 
previous experience, guide the new cases to a fruitful solu¬ 
tions. The parents participation in services for n?r r 7l t 
retarded thus plays an important role. 

In the previous decade, the ' .Federation. i-br the 
Welfare Of file Mentally Retarded (PWMR) In India, has brought 
out some service-oriented publications in the area oi parental 
training (e.g., r A Home Training Manual 1 by Mrs. loo" 1 A. 
Plumber ana 'A Special Issue has been published in if - e t of 
FWMR for parents of Retarded persons - - Vol. IIib'7 ' ). 

Ho work has been found reported, till date, in toe 
area of parental training through operant procedures (u:ns- 
vj.our modification) even on survey of the Indian Jouncil Or 
Social Science Research (USSR) Abstracts. 

As such, the present work, can perhaps oe accepted^ 
as the first effort in India to carry out a scientific/ 
research-oriented study of parental training techniques r. long 
the principles of behaviour modification, to train parents 
of ’ ^ • 

m hp purpose of iMe invest! cation was so w -tcu.a- 
tlca^iy evaluate the impact of various parental tre ■: : ng 




techniques on management skills of parents, and in turn 
behaviour changes in. their ' childr-o 

also to verify ana replicate the findings of earlier ’.'c 
in this are? i n different culture, population &r.u ’ H 




Chapter III 


Method and Procedure 


"Instead of studying a thousand rats for one hour each, or a 
hundred rats for ten hours each, the investigator is likely to study one 
rat for a thousand hours". 


-B. F. Skinner, Operant Behavior. 
In W.K. Hong (ed.) Operant 
Behavior: Areas of Research and 
Application. New York 
Appleton - Century-Crofts, 

1966, P. 21. 





emotional and intellectual functioning. Based on these 
preliminary findings, the provisional diagnosis 

■was made by the psychiatrist and then the case 
was referred to the clinical psychologist for confirming the 
diagnosis through intelligence (IQ) testing and determination 
of child's level of functioning and future management. Where 
from, the cases were referred to the present investigator who 
tested the IQs' of the testable children from the relevant 
performance intelligence tests such as 'Alexander's Pass 
Along Test, ' 'Seguin Form Board Test' etc. For such childre 
who were non-tes table, 'Tredgold's Developmental Schedule' 
was used to obtain the developmental age level of the child. 
Also, the parents were interviewed to obtain relevant infor¬ 
mations about the child's level of functioning and proforma 
(Appendix - 3 ) for each case was filled lip for detailed 

analysis. 

Each case of referred to the 

present Investigator by the Child Guidance Clinic of the 
Dept, of Psychiatry of B.H.U. was taken up except when the 
parents of the case living in the far off village expressed 
the ir inability to come regularly to the Child Guidance 
Clinic. Three mother-child pairs dropped out in the midst 
of the study because the families had change of 30bs and 
moved out to distant cities, whereas one mother-child pair 
had -to be dropped out from this Study because, at the time 




of initial testing she was non-testable but vaguely rated as 




on Tredgold Development Schedule ana hence 


included in the present Study but, later on when her hyper¬ 
activity reduced due to drugs prescribed from the Child 
Guidance Clinic Psychiatrist, she could perform Seguin form 
Board and obtain a ''Borderline” I.Q. 


Characteristics 


In the final stage, nine mother-child pairs parti¬ 
cipated in the present investigation. The primary focus of 
the Study was on teaching the mothers certain key behaviour 
modification skills, and ibo note changes in their and their 
childrens’ specified target behaviours. The latter became 
the valid proof of the relevant skills acquired by the mothers 


The mothers ranged in age from twenty-two years to 
fifty-two years and all had completed atleast a high school 
education. They all belonged to urban area and their socio¬ 
economic status was middle class. At the time of this study, 
the mothers did not have any knowledge and training in beha¬ 
viour modification. These mothers were not randomly selecte 1 
they were iiie first nine mothers to express cooperation and 
eagerness to receive training hut were randomly allotted to 
different time-lags as part of procedural requirement of 
multiple baseline design used in this Study. 




Sees ions 


Three types of experimental sessions 'were conducted: 

(i) child/subject training sessions. 

(ii) parent/mother training sessions. 

(iii) Observation/evaluation/recording sessions. 

Mothers conducted the 1 Child-training sessions ' at 
their home for approximately 15 minutes once a day, seven days 
a week, at a fixed time, in each phase of this investigation. 
Only the mother and the child/subject were present in these 
sess ions. 


The ' parent/mother Training session ’ was held once 
in each phase hy the investigator except for the baseline 
phase. The duration of 1 parent/mother training session 1 was 
approximately 15 minutes. In this session, only the investi¬ 
gator and the mo "ther-child pair were present. These sessions 
were held either at child 1 s/sub^ect's home or in the clinic 
i.e., for the study which was conducted at the home of the 
mother-child pair, the session was held at their home (mostlj 
in the living room of the family), and for the cases where 
the venue was the clinic, the session was conducted in "the 
office of the present investigator. 




Tra 0~b3g iv a "tip n/6valua tip n/r 000 r ding s 6s sio ns r 
were the sessions in which data were collected - the 0 trier 
sessions being the intervention sessions. There were conduc¬ 
ted three (consecutive ) ohservsti on/evaluation/re cor ding 
sessions in and towards the end of each phase including the 
baseline phase, either at the home or in the clinic according 
to the pre-fixed venue set for the given mother-child pair. 

The duration of each observation/evaluation session was 
approximately i 5 minutes. The investigator serving as one 
of the observers, a second observer, the mother, and the child 
were the only persons present during the observation/evaluahio 
sessions. However in some observation/evaluation sessions, a 
third observer was also present. The stop-clock, the record¬ 
ing data sheets and pen were used by the three observers to 
record the specified behaviours of the given mother-child/ 
subject pair. 

^he Terms Used :~ 

The operational definitions of the five basic com¬ 
ponents of operant/hehavioural engineering used in the present 
work are given below ? 



1 , Discriminatory Stimulus ( M S ” ) : 

The verbal ins truction/command to the child issued 
after securing eye-contact with the child. 

2 . Prompts/priming : 

Physic *J/v erhal help given to the child/subject to 
emit or start the desired child/sub;) ect target behaviour 
within five seconds of the delivery of S D . 

3. Shaping : 

Shaping involves breaking the target behaviour down 
ink) a sequence of very small stepsjto reward Successive 
approximations of the target behaviour until the child/subject 
finally responds correctly and completely. To earn a reward, 
each response must be at least as good an approximation as 
the previously rewarded response. 

4 ■ Consequences (si?**) • 

A pat on the child 's/sub^ect 's back or cbeek or 
hugging of the child/subj ect by the mother/investigator, 
smile, nodding, saying H Good” and ‘'Very Good" etc., and 
giving a bite of biscuit given to the child/subject soon 
after the desired response. 




5 . A Trial : 


A "trial" meant each small attempt of teaching the 
child, with a distinct beginning and a distinct end and some 
fixed inter trial interval o f "no-training" , 

Definition Of Hie term "Phase 1 * : 

A " phase* 1 was defined (labelled) according to what 
happened in a given period of time while conducting the 
present investigation. Each phase of the study fulfilled 
some purpose of the design and the duration of every phase 
was governed by the design of the study. Any given phase, 
except for the 'Baseline' phase (M.O.M.) to be described 
separately, began with one mother training session of 
instruction or demonstration (as the case may be), followed 
hy seven sessions of child training by the mother at home, 

and ended with three consecutive evaluation sessions. With 

\ 

implementation pf each new intervention i.e., mother training 
technique, ^the ohgoing phase changed. 

The Baseline fthase/Mpther's Own Method (M.O.M.) 

In the beginning of this phase, the mother was 
simply instructed to tesnh the child/sub|je ct a specific task 




using her own method., for seven days, 15 minutes daily, 
following which (i.e., after seven days of mother training 
her child at home ), three consecutive evaluation sessions 
were conducted., concluding the phase. There "then, the next 
phase started i.e., 'The Phase of Specific Instruction’. 

The Phase Of Specific Instruction 

In this phase, a brief write up on necessary 

n s * 1 

’General Rules’' and clear specific instructions, "tailored” 

to fit into the specific needs and deficit of the individual 
mother-child pair, geared at teaching the mother, the key 
behaviour modification skills namely : delivery of discrimi¬ 
natory stimulus (S P ), prompts, shaping, delivery of contingent 
reinforcing consequences (£.^+) and discrete trials, were 
written out, explained and given, over to each mother fpr the 
specific child target task, were to he followed by the 
child’s/suhjeo t 1 s mother during the experimental phase 


In ca.se of STUDY-2 , 
ded for some mother 
4 weeks (time lag) 
acr os s mo ther s. 


the Baseline (M.O.M.) Phase was ex ten- 
child pairs for 2 weeks, 3 weeks and 
Id ensure the multiple baseline design 


These ’General Rules' were reminded oi f to the mo her at 
the start of each phase after the M.O.M. (Baseline ph se 




calied 11 Specific Ins ‘true tion" phase for seven child training 
sessions (for seven days) a t home , following which three 
evaluation sessions were held, thereby concluding the phase. 
The new phase namely; 'The Phase Of Specific Demonstration' 
began (if required) thereafter. 

The Phase Of Specific Demonstration :- 

The phase of Specific Demonstration consisted of 
one mother training session in the beginning of the phase 
involving a reminder to the mo Uier of the "General Rules" 

, ” and live specific 
demonstration by the investigator to show to the mother how 
to use behaviour modification skills e . g., delivering the 
correct sP, prompt, shaping, rewarding the child/subi ect in 
a discrete trial. In fact, the specific Demonstration 
involved demonstration of the very same procedure of delivery 
of prompts, shaping, and discrete trial as already 

laser ibed in the phase of Specific Instruction. Bach Speci¬ 
fic Demonstration phase involved one mother training session, 
consisting of five demonstration trials and lasted, for 15 
minutes. The mother used the demonstrated procedure at home 
during her 15-minute’s 'Child training sessionsdfor seven 


■ Specific Demonstration can no t be shown except through 
videotape 5 which was not used in "die present investigation. 




days (seven sessions). ftie phase of Specific Demonstration 
concluded with three consecutive evaluation sessions after 
seven child-training sessions. 

The Baseline Phase/Mo ther 1 s 0~wn Generalization Test (n,0 ,G.T, ) 

The phase of Base line/'Mo ther's Own Generalization 
Test' (M.O.G.T.) was same as the Baseline phase (Mother's 
own Method i.e. M.O.M, , as in this phase also the mother was 
not trained through any mo ther-tra ining technique e.g., 
Specific Instruction or Specific Demonstration etc.) except 
for the purpose of this phase namely; to check/test whe ther 
or not the mother, after her ' Specific Training 1 in 
Experiment-1, could generalize to train/teach the child/ 
subject new child target task. This phase consisted o± 
simple verbal advice to the mother to teach the chrld/suhject 
the new child target task for seven days involving seven 
session, each session of fifteen minutes daily, This phase 
also concluded after three evaluation sessions. However, in 
the case of STHDY-2, the Baaeline/M. 0 . G. T. phase was extended 
(as the Baseline/M. O.M. phase) for some mother child pairs 
for 2 weeks, 3 weeks and 4- weeks (according to the time lag 
assigned to each mother-child pair) to ensure the multiple 
Baseline design across mothers. 




The Phase Of General Instruction Plus Specific Instruction 
(G-.I. A.S.I. ) 


In this phase, the mother was reminded of the 
'General Rules' prefer Ibotnote No.7, also Appendix 5“ ) to 

be followed ■while training (as in 'Specific Instruction' and 
'Specific Demonstration' phases) and 'General Instructions 
Plus Specific Instructions' (G.I.A.S.I.) geared at teaching 

the mother the basic general principles of behaviour rnodifi- 

0 

cation i.e., delivery of discriminatory stimulus ( 6 -), 
prompts, shaping, contingent delivery of the reinforcing 
consequences and discrete trials were written, explained 
(through about feO minutes lecture by the investigator) and 
given to the mother to be followed during the G.I.A. S. I. 
phase. The specific Instructions (i.e., the specific/ 
concrete example for applying the general principles of 
behaviour modification) differed from one child target task 
to the other according to the child's level of skill. 5he 
question in -this phase called "G. I.A, S. I." was to see if the 
Child's/sutject's mother could assimilate within herself the 
general principles of behaviour modification so as to herself 
deduce specific behaviour modification programmes to train 
her child (the subject) in ever new target behaviours without 




any further help from Hie investigator/therapist i.e. profe¬ 
ssional, After the mother training session (consisting of 
1 G. I. A. S. I, ' ), the mother used the G.I.l.S. I. procedure at 
home for seven days, 15 minutes daily, teaching her child, 
the child target task, following which three evaluation 
sessions were conducted. Thereafter, the mother was assigned 
a new child target task and was merely asked to teach the 
child the given task for seven days. following the seven 
child training sessions, three evaluation sessions were held 
to assess the mother's success in training the 2nd child 
target task following G-.I.A.S, I, Next, the mother was given 
the third child target task and was asked to teach the task 
to her child in seven child training sessions. The mother 
taught the child for seven days and then the three evaluation 
sessions were held. If the mother was successful in training 
three consecutive child target tasks all by herself without 
(further) professional help, the study was terminated for 
that mo Hier-child pair and the pair was put on follow up. 

Definitions Of The Terms : 'Specifics Training* And 
'Generalization Training' :- 

The term 'Specifics Training' represented the 
parental training technique, whether ins true tlonal/didac tic 
or live demonstration, illustrating the use of behaviour 
modifies tion skills by giving concrete example involving one 






child large t task. However, under the 'term 1 &eneraliza lion 
gaining 1 the parental training -technique explicated the 
general principles of behaviour modification skills in addi¬ 
tion to giving about one (mother child pairs H- 2 through 
9) or -two (mother child pair i4 l) illustrations of how the 
general principles could he used in specific cases of child 
target tasks. 

The following termB have been used interchangeably 
in this study : 

(i) Observation sessions/evaluation sesaions/and recording 
sess ions. 

(ii) Parent/Mother training Session. 

(iii) Child/Subject training sess ions. 

(iv) Target behaviour s/tasks /skill s . 

(v ) Observers/recorders . 

These terms have been defined in relevant sections 
under the captions tt Sess ions”; "Target behaviours" and 
"Observation procedure", 

PIAN OF STUDY 

STUDY--) Consisting : EXPERIMENT-I & EXPERIMENT-II 
STUDY _2 Consisting : EXPERIMENT-1 & EXPERIMENT-11 


The overall 'Plan of Study’ is concisely presented 




ir'Chart No . i ' . 'The present investigation, consisting ox 
"TDY -1 (conduc+ea on mother-child pair ¥¥ 1 ), anu jlUDi-.. 
(conducted on mo +her-chil d pairs i=f 2 through 3) "'bc 
planned and conduc+ec in stop by step style, as is natural, 
in an applied clinic®! research ; questions erue.com.-, ..o. 

Dxperiment-I of STULY-i dictated the planning of Sxperinienh-II, 
the questions emerging from Egper iment-II of STUDY - 1 , deter- 
irined the planning of Experiment-I of STUDY-2, and the 
questions emerging from Experiment-1 determined the design¬ 
ing of Experiment-II in STUDY-2. 

The investigator manipulated three independent 
variables namely 'Specific Instruction (Intervention-1 ); 
'Specific Demonstration' (Intervent ion-2s); and 'General 
Instructions And Specific Instructions, abbreviated Cus 
G-.I.A.S.I. (Intervention-3), to find out the useful beha¬ 
vioural technology which could produce not only acquisition, 
but (more importantly) generalization and also maintenance 
(through follow up) of behaviour modification skills learnt 
by mo thers . 


Although the titles Experiment-1 and Experiment-11 
are given in STUDY- 1 , yet Experiment-! was extended up to 
Experiment-II, i.e., Experiment-II was part of Experiment-I. 

1+ was conducted in continuation to Experiment-I. STUDY—i, 
Exper iment-1 (Specifics training through Intervention-1 and 2) 




vps designed to teach the mother how to teaoh her subnorr.nl 
child, the specific child ternet tasks. Dxperimen t-7 T (S~_nc- 
ralization training through Tnterv ention-3 ) '-’as do cl r 11 n. H 
maximize the probability of Generalization of skills acquired 
oy the mother over different, new child trr~?t behrv n eu-i . 

STULY-2 was planned for and conducted to obtain 
generalization ana also to ascertain i.e., to answer tile 
research question, whether the generalization being produced 
was due to Intervention-3 namely general Instructions Ana 
Specific Instruction' or due to non-specific factors working 
ov er ti me . 

STUDY--i : EXPERIMENT-I & SXDBRIIOTK- II 
IKS SXP3RTMENT-I 
ME TIiOD 

S ample 

The participants of this Study were the Child/ 
Subject, here called " S . A.» , and the Child's mother, consti¬ 
tuting the mother-ohild pair 1. Their screening criteria 
and sample characteristics have been explicated under the 
main heading of 'Selection of Subjects' and 'Sample Charac¬ 
teristics' of the present Chapter I IT. 

Sessions and Setting : 

All the sessions i.e. 'Child training sessions', 
'mother training' sessions and the 'observation sessions' in 
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the case of mother-child pair 1 , receiving the sessions 
at their home, were conducted in the living room of the 
family. 

"Tile investigator who also served as one of the 
observers, a second observer, the mo ther and the child ''"re 
the only ones present during observation sessions. However, 
in some of these sessions, a third observer waa also present. 
During the 'mo ther-training session', the investigator, the 
mother and the child were the only, ones present. The 'flhild- 
training sessions 1 were conducted by the mother daily, about 
l5 minutes per session, i seven days a week, and only toe 
mother and the child were present at the place of training. 
Whenever for some unforseen, sudden reason, the mother could 
not hold a child-training session, that day was regarded " zer-o” 
and the on—going phase continued until the seven child¬ 
training sessions were not completed by the mother. 

De sign 

The experimental design used in Study-i, with 
mother-child pair ¥¥ 1 , was the one befitting the single 
case design in clinical setting, namely multiple-baseline 
design (B a.er et al. , 1968; Hersen & Barlow, 1976; Risley & 
Baer, -1973 ) with time lags across behaviours. Since the 
g ffects of training procedures for the trainees (mothers) 




may not reverse readily, it is more appropriate to use a 
multiple baseline design (Baer et.al., instead 01 

"Reversal Design" . The time lags were used not only for 
experimental intervention on mother's but also the child's 
target behaviours; the specific child target behaviour was 
kept constant while the time lags were being used in the 
context of the mother's behavioural repertoire. Moreover, 
to check for the o rder effect favouring one training technique 
over the other, the order of implementation of different 
parent training techniques was reversed in the context of 
one of the child target task. Tests of iwo types of genera¬ 
lization : Regarding mother's ability to generalize the 
acquired skills across different stimulus situations , that 
is, the new as-yet-untrained child target behaviours; and 
over time , that is, retention through follow up time period 
was done at three months and six months intervals. 

The Variables : 

The following diagram displays the various 
variables in Ihe present work. 





The Variables 


7 Independent (T D Dependent JJ (iThe Nor. Specific, 0 

Q Variebles 0 Q Variable 0 Q Controlled C 

! ! 0 Variable a 0 
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-1 Environmental ^ 
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The mothers in the present 
work came from middle socio 
economic group and were at 
least high school pass . 

Procedure of data collection ! 
observation and recording, 
evaluation of results was held 
constant for each case and phases 
throughout the study. 

Definition of behaviours (mother's and 
child's target tasks) remained constant. 

Criterion of mastery for each target task 
was fixed prior to the begining of each 
phase of the study. 

Serial effect of sessions and other 
unknown factors working over time were 
automatically controlled by the design 
of the study. 


11 . The multiple-baseline design enables experimental 
control over non-specific variables. 





I ndependent Variables (I.V.) : 


In the present study an experimental anal; sic o x 
various parent training techniques was undertaken without 
any apriori hypothesis (refer to footnote Wo.2 Ch, i ) to find 
out the functional relationship between the independent 
variable and the dependent variable. In this hypo thesis - 
free study , the original plan was to go further step by step 
along the 'flow chart' (refer Appendix Wo. 1 ) until the 

target of study for each mother-child pair i.e. generalization 
of mother's behaviour modification skills across three new 
child target tasks was not achieved. However, the need did 
not arise to go beyond the third parent training technique/ 
method. The three parent training techniques which served 
as independent variables in the present study were as follows : 

1. Specific Instruction 

2. Specific Demons tea tion 

3 . General Instruction plus Specific Instruction. 
Dependent Variable (D.7. ) : 

The dependent variable in the study was mother's 
skills/practices of training her mentally subnormal child, 
five aspects of mother’s behaviour were selected : 

1 . 3° (Mother's verbal instruction to the child). 

2 . Prompts (Mother's physical help to the child). 




3 . Shaping (Correct reinforcement of child's successively 

correct approximations to the child tercet beha¬ 
viour ). 

4 . Reinforcing consequences. 

5. discrete Trials. 

Non-Specific Variables : 

The mother-child pair remained the same throughout 

the study, thus various non-specific orgamismic variables 

across phases were controlled. Moreover, the time lag feature 

of 'multiple baseline design' took care of such non-specific 

12 

variables as 'practice'. 

All the mo-tiers in this study were educated i.e. 
not below high school level, and were of middle class socio¬ 
economic status. 

The drug intake of each child was controlled by 
stopping the drug such as G-lutaneurole or Encephabol if the 
chiid/subject was already taking it. 

Procedure of data collection, observers, definitions 
of behaviours, criterion of mastery, reliability etc. vere 
pne-determined and were held constant through-out the study. 



In "the present investigation a research strateg., 
called the 'multiple-base 1 ine design' across behaviours ere. 
across mothers' was employed. This design is one of the 
newly invented small sample experimental design. In fact, 
apart from socially useful contributions of behaviour modifi¬ 
cation approach, the emergence of these newer experimental 
designs based on experimental (rather than statistical) 
controls inherent in the notion of manipulation has oeen a 
yet another important contribution. Tile Multiple Baseline 
Designs score high on internal validity, because the use of 
few subjects allows the experiment (under controlled condi¬ 
tions) to continue for as long as required i.e. until a 
powerful indepe ndent var table effective enough as to clearly 
produce noticeable change in the dependent variable with 
demonstrable functional relationship between the independent 
and the depe n den t variable is not discovered. 

By repeated replications of the observations on the 
same case, the non-spec if ic/extrane ous /unknown variables such 
as history, developmental maturation, repitive practice i.e. 
serial effects of sessions, fatigue and other unknown factors 
working overtime and organismic uniqueness etc. are au ionia- 
tioally controlled by the time lag feature of multiple base¬ 
line design end the ftnctioiBl relationship is established 
as against few observations on many cases in factorial multi- 
group designs. Thus, the experimenter achieves an analysis 




of 'behaviour in terms of demonstrably known variable rvr’r.or- 
sible for changes in the dependent variable t,e. the exue_ i- 
menter demonstrates that he/she has a reliable experimental 
control, in that each behaviour (depe nden t v ariable ) changes 
maximally only when the experimental variable is applied to 
it at different points in time . 

It is the unique ness/beauty of multiple-base line 
design "that it promotes simultaneous measurement of several 
concurrent target bekavltaurs, that certain threats to internal 
validity such as history, maturation, testing,instrumentation 
and reactive interventions are automatically ruled out through 
the in-built features of this newer experimental design, A 
fuller elaboration of how these extraneous sources of inter¬ 
ference are controlled by means of the time lag feature of 
multiple baseline design is presented in the chapter on 
Discuss ion. 

Procedure 

A list of eight child target tasks /behaviours was 
identified with the help of the mother. The tasks were simple, 
deemed by the mother to be of functional utility to the Child, 
and not previously present in the child's behavioural reper¬ 
toire. The eight child target tasks were : the wearing of 
underpant, verbal language training, following command, 








Relip oili+y data for each behaviour (pp|-,P" t ,-v- 
?vera?ed across behaviours ) ’<' ?s obtained unci-ig -too. , , - 
observation sessions In :■ child r-no j; , r ,f} n , Jr - |3 (- 
procedure for calculp+inq- interotsei'vpr ra "i f Phil i * ir 

“Xperiment™TT > STUDY--> vs s assert loll th- _ ?lj!e ■ , 

xp er 3-tne r I—X 5 S-.'I'j — i . *1 so, i~he same pro endure 1 ' o , r ,i , fed 

for recording child's response/targe t behaviour as explir'+ec 
in Experiment-1, STUDY--|. 

STUDY -2 : 3 XE 3 KM 5 NT-I d EXPERIMENT-! I 

The primary purpose of STUDY-2 was to replicate 
and confirm the basic findings of STUDY- 1 (with cotvc- 
ehiid pair // 1 ) by means of STUDY-2 using multiple baseline 
design across mothers involving mother-child pairs f¥ c 
through 9 . 


THE EXPERIMENOllC STUDY-2 ) 

method 


Semple 


Eight mother-child pairs participated in the STUDY-2 . 
The procedure for selection of mentally subnormal children/ 
subjects and their mothers, the screening criteria, selection 
of child target tasks for each mother-child pair was essen¬ 
tially the same as in STUDY-i , These procedures, the setting, 




pnd the descrip + Tve ch?racteristics (hemographic d? t? ) r£ 
each mother-child oair have been described in detaV rro 
the main he pc. i re of 'Selection of Subjects': ' Jh i1 u 
Tasks 1 Semple Gherac teris tics ' end 'Settir.m' a t the he \ir.n 
in? of 1 the pr o se r,J ~ (ormnir?) Ohapter TIT. 

resign 

The experimental design used in S1JIY-2, with 
mother-child pairs ¥¥ 2 through 9, was multiple-base line 
design across mothers', with sequential tine lags oi one, 
two, three and four weeks (i.e. seven, fourteen, tw ertvone 
?nd twenty-eight days). Tie assignment of tuese time 1" - s' 
was randomly done before the training began on each mother- 
child pair. This design was used to assess whether the 
acquisition and generalise tion of skills acquired b j motnerE 
by means of the different parent training techniques was aue 
to the experimental intervention o» due to some non-specific 
factors working through sheer passage of time. 

The experimental /independent variables were the 
various parental training techniques namely (i) Specific 
instruction; (ii) Specific Lemonstration and (iii ) wenexal 
Instruction plus Specific Instruction. The dependent 
variables were the essential operant skills used by mothers 
for tra ininv their mentally subnormal chile. 





Further, ps in Experiment -1 of 3 TULi_-| to control 
for possible o cder effect favouring one training techrine 
over the other, the order of impiemen tp ti.o n of pnrs''"E iwavn- 
inr techniques was reversed^” m the context of one ,f,n a 
+ orffe t tppt th + h ,’p? riTi+he '-cMici paiir. 

A summary of the design depicting the phases h Q o 
been presented in Char t-1 ?s 1 The Overall Flan Of Stua; 

In Experiment-II of STUDY -2 which was an ext^-rion 
of Experiment- 1 ,tests of mother's skill to generalise the 
acquired skills across different child target tasks^gerera- 
iisotion over time i.e. maintenance/re tentlon of beoavioav 
modification skills learnt by mothers during follow up were 
conauc ted. 

Procedure (Exneriinent-I of STUDY-2 ) 

Five behaviours of mothers were selected as "mother 
target behaviours" for observation and manipulation on the 
basis of the findings of STUDY-1 and review of literature. 

These five behavioural ce tegorie s/tar gets (dependent variables ), 


22 . Xfce x laex* *fc* xsii k»*xx X 

Purest 2 s*r*jfs*£ Efcgigxjt* fltf* The phases of 'Specific 
Instruction' and 'Specific Demonstration' were reversed 
for mother-child pairs // 2, // 3 sud // 5 . However, the 
mothers acquired the behavioural skill concerned just when 
'Specific Demonstration' technique was used and the 
oppor tuni ty and need did not arise for 11 Reversal" . 




selected, ’were ; (l) The use of discrete trims (',2 ) 1 ~c>’ + a- 

T, _ 

t.nn of discriminatory s timulas ,3 • , Jse ox Imuijte 

(A ) dee of Shaping and ) Use -f con -t-ic.-^p r° ir> iosce; . 
coBfequeoces (£^+). 

%'o parent tra ining techniques studied in xq iji- 
raent-I vere 'Specific Instruction ' and 'Specific -heron;:-'ra¬ 
tion. '. 


The list of child target tasks for mother-chila 
pairs 2 through 5 in STU1I-2 is presented in Tat'; 

To.-3 and the list of child target tasks for mother-child 
pairs ¥¥■ ^ through ^ 9 in STULI-2 is presets tea in Thule To. 4. 

Procedural Details 

Three informal observation sessions, with times 
observers present, were conducted before formal baseline 
observation sessions were begun to allow each mother end. the 
child become familiar and comfortable with each others’ 
presence. 

Se ss ions 

As in STUDY-i, the sessions in STUDY-2 were also 
of three kinds namely, (i) 'Ohild Training Sessions' each of 
15 minutes conducted by each mother at her home everyday ior 
?pvori days corresponding to sev°n sess ions . -Turing tuess 




Chapter IV 


Results 


" Fundamental progress has to do with the reinterpretation of 
basic ideas". 


-A. N. Whitehead 










PERCENT CORRECT RESPONSES 


BASELINE 


INSTRUCTION 


FOLLOWUP 




TJME IN MINUTES 


SE. MA 


FOLLOW-UP 


(D A) 

B5L 



BSL; Base line SE.MA= Sett Management 
// = Breakage of Data 



Chapter V 


Discussion 


" Generalization should be programmed, rather than expected or 
lamented". 


- D. M. Baer, M. M. Wolf and 
T. R. Risley, Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1968,1, P. 97, 



Seminary . In ^nr'iM'icy, "fia results of both rhu 
( 3 nr ULY-i k 3 Will -2 ) cle"r" 1 ; demons fra tec that verb?! 

I T n e-t- r i; ? fl av'O | ? fl/nv, if r.-O'sif-ic. wnp "0 + ? f foe five : yi 
tr ° i^i. v '? t>ie mo +hera . five ‘lemonstrntior 1 (moueli^T} 
procedure of parent tr-nrin-e w?r effective with resrz-ct to 
the initial acquisition of the operant skills in behaviour 
iredifice + ioh for ■‘■eachi’-s 1 c necific child target tasks, 
hovever, there was essentially no generalization of stills 
in the mothers to ne I,T child tar«?=t tasks. the + j"~lu- 

ir a technique, here called, ‘lensral Instructions lv l I . c'- 
f i c In? true tion ' (1. T, £, 3 . T .' wq s e ff pc +ive in flf/fi.'!'",'' I. 
generalized skill in thm mn H hers, whereby + h°y e'~v | l r ; t::^”sfer 
the behaviour modification skills effective across ..uYti.lc 
child target tasks and across time in follow ups. 

x x x x x x 

DISCUSSIO N 

"hoe results of + he present investigation consisting 
of STUDY-1 and STUDY-2 are shown through Figures 1 , 0.3 R nd 
4 (in STUDY -1 ) and Fieuras-S and 6 (in STUDY-2 ) insteaa of 
tr-bies usin? statistical calculations because each ?W n f 
+c -m 5 +1 og tppocj us pwp t ’ from +hp (original) rav cat-, The 




a trrjp'" +■ nf c^tp for pro.ie c lion and scmilo s char+i 1 ' ■’ s m. 
i:l? t. rv" 1 ’’ 1 ”C?X, 1,13 i’ ? GO” S ’ u' ; J 1 30 in +!lls i U / p 3 11 - -- - 

it" C ■ ■=r *-= c op cp use in exoartner tai , rather than s o ' ■ c ' ' u-' 
r" f ^ 1 , 4 'h‘-- functional r °la + io' n ship ip obvious w +uou + 

n j^ -m - +■ ’ c " , P s if v»p in +h= c^se of the c.pfa of tm r 

fh= nred for s e r i 1 o x c her + 1‘' ” a rd also us in g •■tr s • ,■! -■ ■ ■ ~ 
(Fn ), to demonstrate . ... ' effect 1 did no" ''rise 

Kazdin in Hersen £■ 5°rl, 197^, p.266 and 
richeel, 1974 ). Moreover, the present work meets th? crite¬ 
rion of 'opex’enf research' i-’hich prorogates that nearer the 
re 1 " data, more is the trustworthymess of conclusions. 

The results of Sll’Ll-i and S-UL1-2 (Dxperi. ei:“-I: 

Sr= c'f i 0 -= tra.iring 1 on the basis of experimental "naig.sie oi 
behaviour modi fie ation skills of ro+hers, using irul Mpl e base- 
V”? design, reveal that 'Specific Lemons tr? ti on' '(also caller 
'no deli mg ' ) is an effective technique of parent training. 
r hn‘s finding is in accordance with other similar findings 
(e.a., Gladstone & Sherms”, i975; koegel et.al., 197 9, linger, 
1973; T ' 7 e+-zel, 1970). Infac +, in the context of non-retardates 
also, mode " 1 ing or live derao^strafion has often been used as 
o’"* of - u he several components of behavioural training progra¬ 
mmes for psychotherapists (e.v., Finney, 19^8; Strupp a 
J pn> in 0 5 19^3 ), hut an? lye is of its independent effect on 

S t ec i fie trainee r^spo^ses has received little attention. 




The T no go mi- iri’/oc ti yp ti ,-,r v: 'I 1 : .fh g C3--J c . _ 

+1-)--' [• 1-p L T- 0 r apvlhr <-.+ ,_ :- - T] 1p.j ■■■ < 

ri’l-Tl/r'i o r e't‘ic i-np true+i n-np ap- ~-- L -22 ne= 5 Qev i~i 

in» r ptr 1 ^ 3 , nre +v 'p+ Rt) Q oific ph r - ''' ’-I '-- 

r>+iv^ ' n J -ea c T-i.-,^ rrn •'•fs’-p ' , ’h".- fi- ^ ■-; ( ; - 'is h oy - t , _ - 

rresentec ’^1 ?+i pnphjpf +i, t- r> a r e r t c r ~' i ■ r- 

i rthq (typer n f rPreT^s' r-pci si. 2 j~-oofu"' ^°rp T 't tjpr 'n 
p . ^, Sslzinger e t. al . , (i970) reported parent sucue si¬ 
re ! a + i ns - to e ducationpl lev°l , in te] ti ?enca and psrt12 t! 2r 12 
ye ad in!? ability. Training w?g b^sec primarily on 
learning of behaviour**! principles, lattereon e t. ?1. . ( 197 2 ) 
found tr oimn? son 10 u^ecuopteo lo'* ,a r-roc 1 o-economic ; u'Te 
to be dlfficul + because of their loot of even the most ruci- 
TOpntpry child management skills anci lor >=v ailabil11• u 
r d infoncers These studies were based on Verbal inn —ruo v i.or<s 

(Programmed Instructional Texts etc.). 

HoV'ever, other authors (Hirsch & Welder, 19 C 9 > 

Hire, 1970 ) have not found a relationship be iween parent '_s 
e duca tion , intelligence or socio-economic level and training 
c uccess . liesp s+uoies emphasized direct teaching of parent 

behaviours ana minimized verbal learning. To corroborate 
this finding, +-v'o tentative conclusions have been drawn by 
r 'Dell (-1974 ) in bis review artielp on parent training, 
rbout tb« effect of parent cb a rac "^eristics on training i 
( -: 1 Verbal ipr^jrio- a.pr roaches sometimes necessitate more 




highly pc' u op tea parents. (2 ) Frogrammes that emphasis-- 

bn v 'py ip ural 1 =■ -r-’-i n qr rnp i no jyjdj lv t^iiorr-i ± -__- 
r a mire s s r p able to T)roruc° desired reFi' 1 in a nicer rr-,---g 

i r naren+s. 

v 

brroborp of ■'’’I ell's thp.se no 1 ' t j, 

found in » study concuc+ed by i:ir p (l97 1 ''), who repor~ea i..?t 
in Q 2 c-s^fi, indiv ic.u?~ ! treatment required 2.1 houL"' n’ 
pm fpssi on ?1 time to achieve modifioatic n, whereas ~ronp 
+rep+nien t aver sped 3 ■ 9 hours per parent. 

Thus, direct modification , in 11 one to one 1 ’ freme- 
’ or.:, ps has been us^d in the present investise tion„ ip f.@ 
most effective training approach. In this anproaeh i.o. 
Specific j-emons tr ation, (unlike didactic approach, wherein 
+be parent's hist educational level becomes a relevant nece¬ 
ssity), the parent observes the trainer/proiessionei. teaching 
i~be child/subject. 

x x x x x x 

Th e lie s i gn 

In the pr o s°nt invest! o-ption, a research s~r °t r gj 
c ?1 ]°d +he 'multiple baseline design 1 was employed. This 
ripsic-n i? one of the newly Invented small sample err cir. ?ntal 
' w?. In fact a-part from + hp clinically ana social!; 

’'•fful contributions oi behaviour modification movement, 
t>-e atnerpeoce o I these never experimental designs b^reo on 




cjro“ rime ntal 

ra+br than 

3 tali 7 hi cal controls > /: V 

- -" -I ' 


uf f-11" )• 

i r)h a ren + i n 

t’cc n 1 ~\-. lr n~i 11 ^y- r 1 • 1 
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r n 'Tr ror+an + 

CO i , 1 i ^ , _ ' -- 
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f 3 J "1 'VP ' l,"p'/ °rr.' = P" L '. rn > " co ~r— 1 *" ,v t 1 c - ^ ~ J ~ '_ 

i i 4-- L i a h ~v° in r 'rM acv"" 4 ~ i ■- ivp-r t.n ■— , - - 

11 ou + cnm r> ty fi' 311 eirperi m®^ + ei ; fh 3 j •=:" - -- , 

p-** c‘i p i qo ocrpchi c ^yinropc!’ . ° c 0 i n^-iri?]' yo (_<_ — t - ■'■ 

pi x '3 r i? i v? ), a g pu ch th»y score ?i ioh on intern al valid' 4 ! 

(FPZfiln, 1975 , 197^ ) Wolfst , /9T7). 

The use of few subject? in these deal, or- j r I j- l i 
feasible for »irpprim Q n + (under hlrhly controlled ;-v.r"~vn: ; 

4_ n continue for lone: as ^-^cespery i.e., J^fi 1 ' y lu. 1 
i ndp-pp nd o -vi + variable, enough effective +o produce c" 1 ; "t 1 ; 
nc +1ce5=>b 1 e chances Ip the ceosnoent variable, ’*'i+o c yjoppr- 
rpble fu pc tiona 1 relationship be^-een the incep-n-? i r 
the dependent variable, is not discovered, after ruling out 
the effect of extraneous variable^. By repeated rerl ics lions 
of the observations on the same case, the non-specific/ 
extraneous variables, that pose tore at to internal valic.lt>, 
such as sb° ar passage of time , history , developmental L. r c urs - 
1-4 on , onffpni smic uniquenes s, repetitive practice , i.e., 
serl p i * f facts of sessi o n s, f a t i gu e and other unk' n ov' v1 Xscuops 
1r, r rlcin or overtirr 0 era autoira tic all’ controlled oy mul tipi e 
I? S pi| re c ' F> i t 1 ' 1 and +ha function'll relations h’p in . ■* i ..-he d , 

I'pup p ^ y rvi J-, ’7p p a pp r°l a +iv^iir'issirp in th -1 c'S? "u — *-i’ 





ol'SP n-n i npTV y C n S0H 1" l‘~cto'ci n l CL’l 1 ti - t ■’■'i ,.l 

'"'e n 0,1 -1 N-ii-i.T-nir <• ■ J -"^'n-0U' L-'=ir’- - _• 

-hi tcore ore ri no cl in ~tructare . n?w ;r c "i ‘ i - 

"re 7’-yf?«'i C‘° r - n ' ' _vi <=. 'fiT’n o 1 1 J_ -i f Belrvinur _ o ri - - 

rose P r c r , bein^ ni-^ior ^re iiexiir (-rli 1 ',; 

elos°-struc+or?c mu] ^i-group c?.iicn) ana directed e + explor¬ 
ing oj rpoe° + g ci trial and error, some behavioural ir‘ , 'e"_\ J --n- 
tion, which is at last effective in producing a cha"-^ --no 
to establish th p +• changp, thus produced, is nn^ auo " 
uncontrolled non-sti? cixlc factors. 

m he a civ a n " l p <*<? s arc r : 1 P J 'i.ve merits ot ’ n-. 7 *_ 
subject designs vis-a-vis t^o ^d/oc multi group do r 4 7 ’u 
rvp repn oc‘pqu‘'tely covered e 1 "ev'iere (Uampbell Sir’ 1 . 

1913 ; Ohassan f 19^7; pnet 3iairan ) 19^0 ). 

In the present inves tigetion, it hes been rope ate dly 
demons tra+ed through STUDY -1 and STUDY -2 that the change in 
the level of mother's behaviour comes only when training 
through 'Snecific Demons hrati.on ' is given end not due to 
non-specific factors working over time of the various line- 
lapsed baselines. 

At first, in STUDY-1 (Experiment- 1 ), which useu 
Mi] -H.plp bas Q iin^ desisn "crosa behaviours, three of the 
i n thpr 's bp-^c-fsi behaviours ' ,,o rp identified and measured over 
-H^e, +o prev’de b"SP 1 inoa ann-i n-t ■which changes caul 0 be 




^v -1 u p +° o . T,r i th thoge b p p 91 iTi n r op t^bi ’ ?hn i 1 j th-, ’■'■ - 

-a -rnH^n ’ « 4 --;-:/ =ofi on (e.~. r Stiec 1 '-’ - 

tion ' of tbo Hio* "°r ’,= 'loWUn-c. (uop of L ■> --■->_ - 

r 4 " : m") ns ( S^" ^ in thr ^o—of o r ib o— Tp??F't +,pp-_ -. ' 

■in np 1 i chancre In J -b° oi ,n + -.-p 1 p behnrio , 

j 'nv=fi + ‘1 °'p + ni: then aroliec +h>= in+obv ion-2 (neieV , q .'-o' Ci c 

loinq -n p -hr r- +"f. nl ' f pp rj cO.l C S d c v-, pnq-o \ +he leV°l of ii‘0 4 "!'.-' 1 ,1 

barer t behaviour, bu + ted li f t1 e or no chnn?e m _pc-_p t ier 

■faRpo] ines ru.'nr'ina' parallel in tirne series. These tasel ires 
E!px>ved Rg ” Jor + rols" aveins' 1 ' wnic'n charge if “the l?'/; " 1 ni 
nio +her 1 s ’target behaviour could he compared. 

further, ra + her ■'■tin r^v^r sing the just proouc >’ 
charge, the tnvpg ti eater instead, ~ npl in d the expe rimcrt" l 
variable +0 one of the other, as yet unccanged respo -,ses. 
while recording continued on all the responses/be hsviour s es 
before. Thus, this experimental design meets the prescribed 
tv'o cannons of Bacon's inductive logic necessary to estaDlisb 
a functional relationship between variables 0 and E nau.el; 
"where there is C there is S" and als o "where there is no g > 
■there is no T5" , therefore, 1 is related to the occurrence o-l 
^ (Kill cited in Townsend, 1953, pp. 90-91). 

The above mentiorad are the two essential founda¬ 
tion stones of basic scientific research (abwiseud, 19^3 ■ 
r . 9 n_o ^ ) _ The desisn used in + he present work, based on fle 
itnvo mentioned foundations is " empirico—inductive instead 




of" hypo J "he ti co~6e du c t ive" 


(Jijou,, 197^1, b. c 5: -h'‘ ^ . 

■p. Q i-°5: i972, p.'Md). he specific, vher +he ' =c’ . c 

1 err onptr a + 1or 1 nrncerur 0 '■ fj ? nsec as the parent - 

procedure, tb^re wp*? direo^iy ■noticed the desired :’’ r ’n >, in 
the m o the r + ':’7 ,+ h - '^V'o .is (v?~i 1 1 a+ed u^, tn- 5 .or 
it; thp child 's henavioufp i.e,, chile target 'g 1 - :■ 

t n '>e ’ Spec 1 xic L-^iao ns tra+l on ’ procedure vps n ot uf. - , tic-re 
i.ipta -vo/-) nr p 1 mo s + no cb-'i T, ?e noticed, in the mo t 1 i' j l 

Id 6"h z ou.17s 2 ?£»x3€p +■ ^cl q v i d c! cy v p r iou ^ - - — 

/multiple Lose lines. 

i. q o 5= r <1 o onv a_r entione d rationale cl 11 e.; p irl jc - 

K *’f 

inductive 11 logic also applies to Sf UX1-2 m the r , ’xc ' - 
ef chveue ss of l.T.A.S.T oroesdure of paren . 1 - 

r el p ti on to the erne rcenca of generalized set oz us-': i lo. r 
modifies tion skills in mothers where again the time lagged 
rnl+iple "b®saline design hut (this time) across motors was 
used. Application of the multiple—baseline design _G - , - io ° 
(subjects^ mothers (in the present investigation/ i! - ■- several 
unique consider a+i o M s relative to the design's a_.pl xc--' 1 on 
i„ -■ +h in sublets, Tt allows stronger inference for_^ xpe nme_n- 
t aI control sir ce sequential introduction of intgr vcntlons 
hslpg eliminate historical invalidating influences vci. hezdin 
k Eop-1, -1975 ). Successful d-rnons tr s ti on of an intrr/--tion 
r cross subjects (?rro^ mn+hers in 3TU11-2 ) also rupc ia 
tabl ish the ‘jxterne 1 (eir-'h/ validity of the ux '.; 
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1 - 


the t tha 


Inr, !•’ i 11 T j - - c. - n ?l T "! "i v- - — , , 1 n i j-pj-j r 



i'i n ui c 1 i i i ”iilU 9 ’'c 9 b°se 1 in > r i J p a no till - ’ " ; r 

O'-r ° of by c -1 v^ -t wjpel 1 s c ‘r P - , -'9 + - :; 'U p "on : -a tme >■ +;s ■ >' 

this investigation eomine to the clinic. 

Som Q wrl +ers hove not^cl th^t inference L,f; oe 
wepker in. the multiple baseline design then in wihnr-cL or 
70 pi i q a J -i 0 vie* cc occur ir the 7 3AL 0 e isrn(Berssn & crl v . 
lS7^ ) sine® ner.1 t cp tierf occur on different rathe - 1 "-jfu 

cgp ' r=» p n ' M n 0 I' 1 '] "H "Cl y ■+ p t Ay, o ~£ nr«T" 3 i p +*j_ q rj .J* r 1 *' u ~ - ” ' 

ti:e tu ri-'De c c-f 1 Cc?"^ic T T **"*? c 5 5° '"r J r , 'j ^■*) cuiD^trfc * i» i . '’If \ 

control. Hereer and Barlow (i97 c ), recommend, a min'. n' m. 
fhr<=e +n four replicatfg-og across behaviours or subject 5 . 
Moreover, in the clinical settings where the change is 
socially welcome and long wished for, the use of k^kn design 
to produce plannee reversal or even decrement in tfci olin: cally 
cVo irpfiie chang® becomes un—ethical, which no hospital a i+ho- 
ri ti n 0 7 any mother of nentally subnormal will allow. 


In the present investigation the following concerns 
and conpi derations, In heepinv with the suggestions oy f^zuin 
me pg r .ai (-1975 ), bav® b°en ta>°n c?rn of : (l ) * v. c 3 

-rr-i i-jpoi i™ rs hoc r*va1 1 o’ - 0 , that w°v b chosen, were P c 




.(fpr-ondert ° = ■poS' 1 ' bl ? , . (_ 

fnijp ip a ppl in^o (in 3 -T1 T T j_’ _y N ->.i = 

■ p a ^ n 1 •- o a i >i "| p /£'" a ~ 11 •*■(•< ■, ■ 

*~y> q ^ _P +1 , p i pYav>+-< i <j 


»- r - =1 l^e a v -''■' 
■ ’ = r ’ p +h - j 


1 ’*c r 1 


T ^ "o’-nr 4 ! 


■V' +■ p r 


I 1 rr -Mn 0 -1 r> 

1 u * 

i p + hF J ' 'iraipirt' 7 pro ?ra r i l " , t5f ( 9 ’mi' 1 ' 1 ? J ~o ^"c b sgs ji vj ; ' ^ 

ff ■» 7 p t tasks ) can Wooucp dizfa r rav, t '."I! i rromv pc* 1 i t '• ■" z ' ■ 

+p= c hi^ig skills cT'fi in the behaviour of targeted cuili. 

(cf. Bp-^dum, 19^9, 197^5 Koe 1 and -Uncover, 1977). --- 

example , a s exnliccted 1 n Sl'vj.1 —-i ixperiiner t-T, some ec-- ■- 
ppip+p of training Tn°y result in changes in some of the 

], - tber ' s be haviour e . rr . , the e .pp of c! iaeritr.ina to ry r ~’ 1 

(V E ) ) yet this ch?T'?e may to 1 rroouca change in the mob-e-... ’- 
better other behaviours csss^rj’ + o charge a chile ’? , ■* -a c'.-r. 
o c obtain chanve In child’s behaviour, all the e oirpo v 'en + 
skills of behavioural training are required. Simil^ rl;> , even 
if the mother’s behaviour changes and this change resu] r s in 
the mother’s ability' to change ? child’s behaviour, this 
still may not we an that the mother would work effectively 
vrith other child behaviours i.“. Generalize (transfer ) her 
hohavi our mod ificPti 0 n skills »emff o +her (un- trainee ; 3 hn 6 

+p r cM + behaviours. T n essence, i+ can he said that parent 
+ rai n in? pro *t amir --=s may have e 1 ther very limited oi vej_„ 
rroad r^sul+s dep or ’di'av on hov ere c -1 fie or how general is 
f-» training pp c >sco. Tn fa c + , " Vner pi i za+i o” mriba oo 
r-"orf rP mpip l j jp+hnp +ban expected or 1 onertec"(Baer e .ai., 
n Q ne of + he p-rli °r s+nuios (except one or tea s. 




by Fo 0 ^ 1 , e_taJL., 19 7 Q ,1, a'o P-ued file a s iir e s o £ gercx" n zee 
1 i^i’fornip^ce y -p^remtp -<=■ •= ■_-—.1 t r ~-£ r r .■s-"" 1 a" 1 train ~ . 

T b df’V-’ln-p p successful treat-- ot programne, top nur h •_ 
'nncer'ipd wi pt lp e s l t re 1 - jir resul+s : fire r. tup 

Ini-Ha] apqu ~>i tLou n f ^ _I --h pv io~ira] cban g j ; s3Jo''t, -_1± 

: ;onajff~i i ga tijw of that c h^nae ~*-q ae t tings outs ice th:- _nuujt- 
p.pntj pnd tn i r<? j the mai n-a on p^cp to charge over time_ i. 
settings outside tre atmeut (E^?r, et.gl. , 19~ Q '; far cmrr , 

■jo 197^). Gi-snerpl i pp tion ox trainee skills cnu] c ' 
he ce monp hrst^d by sio 1J i^ T +h--+ after tr^iT* 1 ^ so k r -. 

H]a trairi 0 e/x'o ther could ; to^cn the sene chilo/sub j-c i- 

■ i -"i * viop-Ti^pps i .. f "P 1- ’- j r ~l \is "Hon o i r v ili:• ~ - 

dlfx°r a nt chi’! d target b a> °v iours. Thus, gs r, °r?l-Z& ion 
■--no p"go do no+ oc son ~"°tu rally , a s f i? w fl -i- .g— • 

hut hev? to be pro?rprimed ?s shown in S-hi._-2 ox tag - . L' l ' 
work of applied research. 

lergralizgtion Training :- 

The overriding useful parent training technique 
that emarses from this whole work is the, 1 vjsnsr al—jf . 1 . 5 l±i £ £ ~~ 
tiors And Specific Trig truotio^s 1 (G.I.A.S.I.). ^hth + h<? 
hoi r of training through ^hir parent training technique, 
the mothers ~o + nuly unars+n o c the vital ge neral prior hies 
of behaviour modification, hut could also make pro "rs; ve a 
P T 4 T z> q}i c> ij_ a p glV^ q" 1 ^ t C "*3 f- 5 U 2* G *t "tP sk 5 SUC QS 3 0 i1 K., ' J l- 1 - G - 

2 y -i fi r -n q pie o re+^i'n rVilis over time up 
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rpturn! environment by the most fsmilier and e 

in the child's surroundi ng° i.°., mother, v.o c r n i " 7 _ n r _e 
to become a full the re-pis t/en qf neer end can tr^in ->v r "* :-v 
tasks to her chile. V'h-n trained b; i>.ears oi ’'h '^ r i ~ .. 0 - 

t^onp A^d Specific It tr’)c x i on:- 1 (l.I.A.S.I.) pr:: ai_” f 
t'rsnV ^TPini~r, Thus, ihe Tin to subnormal jhii l - c 
his/her family is much more then if it hac. been m 
intervention by the profession?!. In the interest oi <-?..-iop- 
ing a more economical parent training programme, the present 
investigation was undertaken to find out the minimum necessary 
(ingredients) combination of parent training tech-Tgie? that 
could no + only produce acquisition of critical behaviour 
rod i fl cp ti on skills in +be parent, but also prc'ac - y it ra¬ 
il z^c skill in the mo than so as to enable her to teach her 
r ent^Hy subnormal child °v°r v*v child target tasks ’•'? r-rv + 


inr + har professional h°lp. 




mh p nv^rrn fi ri i nc - f til;' ° SU"g- 

i'‘.-v _ ~<--\ T no +'l‘uC ‘ri ~ k~'\' tr ~ 2~ 2 ' -' C ^ ” 1 

, - 1n’n ’ i<t J ~c q , _q , ~ ’ "V r ‘l V in ’ 1 1 

-- - - /c:ci ic - 1 r c - > p ' 1 -• .-■ of b •'■-vioii 1 : r 

n -i v . +ri c- -- —'■•I ’ P. .- 

j_ . _ . j-t p-^-, p -i vi p " yjr r p i~j \ r* - i Ci ^ O Or i " v_1 J *- 

- -p c 1 v rr c, r,f ^V' p + nd ?-* V.C'CC J "*c by hr toj; p i -' 1 - f ' - 

y_, P f -^g 2 Schr p irlP, 'lohinsnn a filbert, 1950 ,— P _ P-'3 1 

c tr^r p,f'-:‘ . 


Hi' 


a - re o of b a 3ic research in retentio n ? n 
(--f.lr^ts ° + T).3i2-3i5\ usin- " C erc-H-nk 

e-reriments, also ^v-a that transfer of m-Porl^u 
<= - ,-+p r ^hav, -I- am+n-vnto 

_ • • -i„ 0 ifflmivpr r 0 +h°r thm when Hie -'■’bj•= era 

rro-na^pl n V 1 'Or! 1.TI I P g 1 ny Hi' Pc , 1 'J--L 

-, nPrT , 0 ~v 0 ne or --0 epncific P-lu + io-n. ~ ^ U 

- r ccp^+ study, inn ilr ’ r ° ’ le-r-1-? +o train +r.?ir " ' ' 1 '' r '' 

ov. ^0 specific child tarve + tasks did not le*a to „en=-‘Pli- 
zP^ior p cross different, new tasks. But when the same -others 
had picked up the ve^eral principles by means of ^T.A.S.I., 
they could make specific programmes and effectively ana 
success fully train their child in new child target tasks. 

^ TC X :i 


Ic" ilueions 


n n sum ’Jn, 


+he> conclusions ar 


*ho f i n c i n vs o *' i-he present investigation 


rived a + , on toe oasis 

nno py foil O'"’D » 




(i ) V 1=5 p “i i. n 9 “hr \ic i"i n 10 « 


©V a. -n 




'H ^ 


O 1 XI 2. 


n £* 1 a I‘3 a =■ off->o + l’Tp - - 2“'X’c f S 21 ~ 1 '.? 1 - ”1 

Hi ’■ h — d. the t i_f nor* ' I 1 i 2X + S? :j.O 1 X .ir. , ", j 

c, q 1 fX ^ c‘ vi +h ':> o + c >- ■■ •- i— ii-i- v^r io : ■ 

tn^r„ ci.xv7 complex ^" n j -X o r; expert. ■ - 
discrimination learnire, the_ .ny hav■ picked u,. >, , _■— 
vlour mo dixica +i or skill? ever ?t tbs " Ins traction' 1 
stage.' The answer + 0 this q r. e ~ tion could bo \ 1 - : ~ 

might have been so - Lut + he same was not done in the 
present shady as the aim of e present work we.,-' to lira 
cheaper, s i mpler end l^ss time-consuffjityg t ::i'r ' kg 7 
Parent training arid-ye + , teaching discr itnina tion l c err.— 
ine of animals might rot have been effective on i o x 
■who were rot psychology graduate? ~7. 


ii } 'Specific Lemons ir alien 1 technique of parent training 
leads to °cqui?i+ion of specific child target task i.e 
the parent training technique namely 'Specific Lemonsirs- 
tion' was effective with respect to the ini tiei 3 oq ui - 
si tion of the operant skill? in behaviour modification 
for tp achi n <r sr> Q ciftc ch lie target tasks. How / v, tnere 
was essentially no generalization of skills in th>-> 
trained mothers to new chile target tasks. 3rtz 1 
'Lemons hr a tion ' to the mother ’-’as required e ^ch tii.a, 
for every child target task, before the mother c r 1 c 
te°cb her child t >( e ^arget las 1 :. 
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fp? v j’ e nc 1 in rr-^in te^pnc? of r ? ” ^rel i ze d oki’l ■/ 
time. r tius, acquisition of general principle'- of 
t' 1 Vviour modi f "c a^i on produc" 51 ' more fraT-f-'.■ tlm -ip,- 
j iel d<=d by "cquioi+ion of spec£" c skills i, n , 1 i th 
the help of training: through s er, erPl nrinci ',P - ■. ~u>= 

ther" OOU" 1 d meIf- specif'’ 0 PI ^ c 1 "mo s end T"' . ’ i. 


subnormal child 1 ncene r, de v ' + ly '”i thout profession 


iie-ip. 'lius, gn-prf. nr i i P i_, F ? ;_■? perhaps 1 
imnortpnt of ell acquisitions iron the vn’^ol-- o~ 
trangfer, The results of the present investigation 
(Pictures 5 3c 6 in ST TIDY -2 ) show the same trend of data 
i,p . , in both set of mothers, whether trained at clinic 
or in their homes, the similar findings were observed, 
that is, the parent training technique namely, 'General 
Instructions A^d Specific Instructions' (G-.I.A. S.I. ) 
was effective in geuer ating; generalized skill in the 


mothers whereby they could transfer the behaviour 
modification skills effective across multiple child. 
+ ar?f , l tasks and aero as time ir. follow ups. 
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